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NOTES 


Wuat the Government mean by National Defence is 
£21,500,000, to be spent in four-and-a-half years, in the 
construction of a new war-fleet of seventy ships, including 
eight with a displacement of 14,000 tons, two with one 
of g000, nine with one of 7300, twenty-nine with one 
of 3400, together with eighteen torpedo gunboats and 
four cruisers for Australia, and an addition to the Navy 
3000 strong. Ten millions sterling—to be proscribed in 
seven yearly instalments of £1,450,000—will be put out 
to contract, while the rest of the grant, which means an 
increase of £600,000 on the Naval Estimates for four 
years, will be disbursed in the Government Yards. These 
are the main points of the great scheme which Lord 
George Hamilton and Mr. Goschen had the honour to 
introduce to the country on Thursday night, and to which 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Charles Beresford at 
once proceeded to take objection. 





Tue member for Caithness may derive some consolation 
for his many recent buffets by cruel Fortune from the 
testimonial given him on Wednesday by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He had fared badly at the hands of the 
Speaker, and only a week ago, at a meeting of the agri- 
culturists in his constituency, there was found none so 
poor as do him reverence, by proposing the toast of his 
health. Dr. Clark, in spite of his ‘ intelligence, ingenuity, 
and activity, is not greatly appreciated in Caithness, and 
it is not improbable that this will be his last Parliament. 
It was all the harder upon him that he was not allowed to 
amuse the Government, and annoy Mr. Gladstone, by 
wasting time on Home Rule for Scotland. 

Tuoucu the deputation from the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture to the Prime Minister was met with great 
civilfty, it is probable that not a single man in it deludes 
himself so far as to believe in the early appointment of a 
Board of Agriculture. What the precise position of such 
a bureau would be, and what the sphere of its functions, 
seems extremely uncertain. As The Times very sensibly 
remarks, if the proposed Board were to be paid, the affair 
would be too costly, while in the other case the work 
would certainly be ill done. 








A Society for the suppression of Mr. Conybeare would 
probably soon outnumber the Salvation Army. He is a 
public nuisance—profitless alike to his party and his coun- 
try; and his scandalous waste of the time of the House of 
Commons on Tuesday and on Wednesday demands that all 
possible protest should be made against it. Mr. Cuning- 
hame Graham belongs to a different category. He is not 
actuated solely by a desire to advertise himself—he is a 
fanatic, ignorant but sincere ; and he must be endured, like 
many other ills, with patience. 





Is there not a danger of our attaching too much import- 
ance to bye-elections ?_ The newspapers just now are full 


of Barnsley, Gorton, and Kennington ; and the results will 
be hailed in due course with the usual extravagance in joy 
on the winning side, and the usual affectation of indiffer- 
ence on the other. All this working up of the excitement 
and blowing the bellows of political passion cannot be good 
for the nation. Since, however, bye-elections must be, 
the more decently they can be carried on the better. The 
exhibition of organised ruffianism at Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
meeting on Monday is, unfortunately, only a repetition of 
many previous displays: the majority of which may, with 
strict accuracy, be laid to the charge of our friends the 
enemy. 





Tue departure of Lord Kintore to his pro-consulship 
is among the records of the week. Like his brother 
Governor, Lord Onslow, he left after many feasts: the 
most interesting that at the Scottish Club in London, 
when all true Celts present, including Lord Mar, who was 
in the chair, wore kilts. The menu was in a language 
which, Lowlander as he is, the guest of the evening did 
not understand: the Gaelic to wit. It is to be hoped that 
there was also a French version. 





Tue change ot Government in New South Wales means 
shortly that that Colony is determined to retain its place 
as the most enlightened of the Australian communities. 
The relapse into the errors of Protection has been short, 
and Free Trade once again has appealed successfully to 
the sense of the Colony. The succession of Sir Henry 
Parkes to power is matter for congratulation to the 
Colony. He is an enlightened statesman and an accom- 
plished orator, and his patriotism is undoubted. Per- 
haps he is not so enthusiastic an Imperialist as 
it is to be desired that all Colonial leaders of opinion 
should be; but he is now much sounder on this 
vital question than he was in the days of irresponsibi- 
lity. There is one aspect of the change of Government 
and policy, however, which must not be overlooked. If 
New South Wales persists in a different fiscal policy from 
its neighbours, the date of Australian Federation will— 
it is certain—be postponed. 





M. Trrarp has suppressed the Boulangist Ligue des 
Patriotes; and General Boulanger’s bust is not to be 
allowed in the Salon galleries. But M. Tirard must 
be a singularly weak man if he supposes that a per- 
sonality is to be suppressed by such measures as these. 
He clearly thinks that he has a mission to smash the 
General ; but his former endeavours in that direction were 
not attended with very gratifying success. At this mo- 
ment the position goes into a nut-shell. General Boulanger 
is the strongest man in France, and M. Tirard is one 
of the weakest. The one is strong because (among 
other things) he has never revealed himself; and until he 
has revealed himself he is tolerably certain to be the 
strongest man. Indeed, he may remain so even after he 
has been tested. If M. Tirard were a discerning person he 
would accept the situation, and be satisfied with knowing 
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that he is expected to keep order until after the Exhibi- 
tion. The less he does the better for himself; since every 
false step—and the maladroitness of French Ministers now 
is such that most of their steps are mistakes—helps to 
make the running for his enemy. 





Tue collapse of the Copper Syndicate and the suicide 
of one of its chief promoters are also to be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with France. It is pretty certain 
that the Panama Canal affair has not yet been discounted, 
and that its shareholders have not yet realised the full 
extent of their loss ; it is plain that the break-down of the 
Corner in Copper—which means a loss of some five 
millions sterling to begin with, and a supplementary 
deficit of none knows how much—is a blow that will be 
felt far and wide ; it is possible that there may ensue the 
downfall of more than one great banking and discount 
company; and it is scarce to be doubted that, if this 
last should happen, revolution might become inevitable. 
Whether the Rothschilds either can or will allow the new 
catastrophe to take effect to the full remains to be seen. 
It is possible that they will not. It is probable that, if 
they do, we may look for stirring news. 





Great Britain has not overmuch cause to congratu- 
late herself upon the new American Cabinet. With the 
single exception of Mr. Blaine, it is a Ministry of all the 
Nonentities. Mr. Blaine is a potent personage who has 
never concealed his dislike of this country, and is— 
or used to be—misliked in his own. We have all sorts 
of difficulties—fisheries, extradition, Monroe doctrines, 
Clayton-Bulwer compacts, and so on—with the United 
States, which we have been hoping to settle for some time 
past. But will a Cabinet which includes Mr. Blaine, and 
looks for support to strong anti-English forces, make 
the way easy for us? We know that it will do all 
it can to make the way difficult. Then there is the little 
matter of Canada. Very few Englishmen realise the 
serious import of the cry for annexation that has lately 
been raised in the United States. Still less do they realise 
the significance of the support which that cry has received 
in Canada. That support comes, no doubt, from a not 
too respectable quarter, but it is likely to give trouble all 
the same. Perhaps the best way to deal with Mr. Blaine 
and his ‘men’ would be to take that high hand of which 
American Governments are themselves so fond. 





It is something to know that in the midst of all the 
commercial tribulation which exists amongst our British 
Indian subjects at Zanzibar and on the adjacent coast (a 
result of German and Arab quarrels), an idea is gaining 
ground that the sooner slavery is abolished the better. 
The official papers show that these Indian emigrants have 
well-nigh monopolised the coast-trade in muskets, Sniders, 
Winchesters, and gunpowder,—have (in a word) been 
ship’s-husbands to the Arab pirates who have devastated 
Central Africa, and lo, their occupation is gone. Again, 
it is set forth that the funds for the Pemba Island collection 
of slaves (five thousand souls a year) are traceable to money- 
lenders from Bombay. The Portuguese have a proverb 
that money made in the slave-trade never sticks to the 
fingers, and on this question they are an authority. 





Amonest the latest contributors to the Anti-Slavery 
Society in London is an Indian gentleman—a resident in 
Zanzibar, ‘in the Arab and Swahili quarter’ —and to 
whom the dealings of his countrymen are particularly 
well known. ‘I am firmly of opinion that this is the time 
for striking a death-blow to this diabolical institution here, 
and that, if the present opportunity is allowed to escape, 
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it may take several years before another such opportunity 
presents itself.’ Such are the words which accompany his 
cheque, and the value of the contribution is thus doubled 
and trebled just now. The puzzle has been how to go 
dead against the huge drift of Indian emigration—go 
entangled is it in the ramifications of the slave-trade—foy 
one does not want to see these British Indians ruined en 
It comes to this, that sooner or later the better 
spirits interested in East African prosperity, be they 
French, Germans, Italians, Portuguese, or British Indian, 
must see what the old Portuguese of the East Coast say 
in the past. 


masse. 


Tue loss that will fall on the shareholders of the Ore. 
gonian Railway Company, Dundee, in consequence of the 
tardy decision pronounced on Tuesday by the Supreme Court 
at Washington will be by no means the first which has des- 
cended from the West upon investors in the East. If the 
current reports are true, it seems likely to amount to close 
on £300,000. Were it not for a knowledge of the unflinch- 
ing resolution of mankind to believe, it might be imagined 
that this disaster would make everybody chary of remote 
investments. But bitter experience in the past has not 
altered one whit the belief that when the Americans have 
got hold of something good, the first thing they do is to 
send a share of it over here. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who appears to be enjoying radiant 
health and spirits, has got at last to Honolulu. We are 
favoured with a description of a ‘ luau ’—a Hawaiian feast 
—given in his honour by an American resident. The 
banquet, which was graced by the presence of H.M. 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, consisted of pig, 
fish, and fowl, roasted native fashion, and therewith poi, 
pu-pu, opihi, kulalo, taro, opae, and koelepalau, ‘besides 
others,’ cold missionary (it is believed) among them. After 
dinner, Mrs. Stevenson presented the King with a rare 
golden pearl from the Low Archipelago, and, this being 
done, Mr. Stevenson recited the following verses :— 


The Silver Ship, my king,—that was her name 
In the bright islands whence your fathers came— 
The Silver Ship, at rest from wind and tides, 
Below your palace, in your harbour rides ; 

And the sea-fairies, sitting safe on shore, 

Like eager merchants, count their treasures o'er. 
One gift they find, one strange and lovely thing, 
Now doubly precious, since it pleased a king. 


The right, my liege, is ancient as the lyre 
For bards to give to kings what kings admire. 
‘Tis mine to offer, for Apollo's sake ; 

And since the gift is fitting, yours to take. 
To golden hands the golden pearl I bring : 
The Ocean jewel to the Island King. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


HOUGH from time to time all public interest in 
T' that knot of problems called the Eastern Ques- 
tion dies away, it never loses importance ; and all we 
know, all we can reasonably infer, forbid the hope that 
whenever it comes to the surface again—(as it may do 
more than once or twice before it is disposed of by bar- 
gain or the sword)—the disturbances anticipated from 
:t of old will ever seem exaggerated. At the moment, 
there is a strong probability that this racking Question 
is about to trouble Europe once more ; though we may 
be doubtful of that when we reflect upon the dis- 
position to ‘ play the waiting game’ which has been 
so manifest at St. Petersburg of late, and on the 
many reasons which seem to stamp that game as 
by far the best just now for a Government which is 
at all times the most patient, as well as the most per- 
sistent, in the world. Possibly, however, the rapid 
ripening of change in France, which may afford oppor- 
tunity, and the altered state of things at Berlin, which 
may offer encouragement, will resolve the Czar to make 
play with certain cards which have dropped into his 
hands, as if by the gift of the Fate he believes in. The 
marriage of Prince Alexander is a matter of much greater 
moment than it looks at first sight; and it is obvious 
that the abdication of King Milan may be turned to 
great account in furthering designs which seem to us 
more certain of accomplishment with every year that 
passes, and with every change of fortune in the various 
European States. 

It was reported a few days ago that the marriage of 
Prince Alexander with Mlle. Loisinger had been de- 
termined by certain things said and done at Berlin. 
The story was that since the project of union between 
the Prince and the Empress Frederick’s daughter was 
still persisted in,the German Emperor, or his counsellors, 
had resorted to some new and telling means of pre- 
venting the match. Prince Alexander's relations with 
Mlle. Loisinger had been revealed to the Queen, to the 
Empress, and to the young Princess: with the antici- 
pated result of distressing and disgusting them with 
the Prince’s ‘ treachery.’ Asa further result, the Prince 
then made up his mind to marry the lady of his love, 
and so end the ambitions which had brought so little 
ease to himself, and so much disturbance to other 
personages. It is a scandalous story, and therefore 
untrue, perhaps; but we happen to know that there 
is some small measure of likelihood in it. At Berlin 
they are very, very able, but they are also very coarse ; 
and in the highest society there—in ‘ Ministerial circles, 
for example—the affection of the young Princess for 
Prince Alexander, and all that related to her projected 
marriage with him, was for a long time the subject of 


joke and anecdote that would have disgraced a guard- 


room. The relations of the Prince with Mlle. Loisinger 
were of course well known ; they were counted upon as 
one guarantee against a marriage which was detested by 
the Princess's brother, the present Emperor, and dis- 
liked by Prince Bismarck, for reasons which we may 
assume to have been more weighty than those that dis- 
tressed the new (or the future) master of Germany ; 
and if it be true that, after the death of the Emperor 
Frederick, the hated match was not abandoned, but 
seemed likely to be persisted in, we are not to suppose 
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that any last means of frustrating it would be fore- 
gone out of any mere motives of delicacy. Therefore, 
we say, the scandalous story is not quite destitute 
of plausibility, though it is not to be believed on 
rumour alone. 

But whether Prince Alexander’s marriage was, or 
was not, a direct, though (perhaps) an unexpected, 
consequence of a move from Berlin, its political 
results are of considerable importance. All who 
know the Prince had long given up all expectation 
that he would ever again take part in Bulgarian affairs. 
The dauntless spirit he displayed for so long a period of 
stress and danger seemed to have completely broken 
down in the brief period of his detention on board a 
Russian ship, after the ‘kidnapping.’ To all appear- 
ance he became thereafter an utterly changed man : his 
ambitions dead, his faculties effortless. And this, no 
doubt, was as well understood by the Bulgarian 
leaders who were his friends as by many others. 
But they could not impart their suspicions or their 
fears to the people; and the popular wish for 
Alexander's return, and the expectation of it, still 
lived on. Now there is an end of that; and the 
extinction of these hopes and expectations makes a 
considerable difference in the outlook. Prince Ferdi- 
nand has never been popular ; his own demerits sufficed 
to suppress whatever affection might have been gained 
by any successor to Alexander, who had a full share 
of discretion and what is known as ‘character. He 
was borne with, as a tolerable stopgap, till better times 
arrived ; and now to thousands of Bulgarians it will 
seem that such times are no longer to be looked for. 
Indeed, we are told that many men of the patriotic 
party talk already of giving up the hopeless game of 
opposition to Russian tutelage. And at the same time 
the voice of the Czar is again heard, and heard speak- 
ing in portentous tones. Vienna is sensitive, and what 
the Czar said the other day to M. Zankoff is described 
there as nothing less than incitement to rebellion 
against Prince Ferdinand. It did not amount to that, 
perhaps ; but both by word and deed the Czar has been 
so extremely cautious, for years past, in all that relates 
to Bulgarian affairs, that the language he addressed to 
M. Zankoff cannot be taken as meaningless, whether 
that gentleman was authorised to repeat it or not. Of 
course the publication of this rash speech has had its 
effect in Bulgaria, where the Russian propaganda never 
ceases, though at some times it works more obscurely 
than at others; and since King Milan has abdi- 
cated, the ferment in the Bulgarian principality is all the 
less likely to die down. 

The Servian Prince’s troubles had become so grave, 
and his capacity for enduring them had been so 
much weakened, that his disappearance has for some 
time been looked for with confidence. All that 
has happened in Servia of late goes to prove that 
the Russophil party is distinctly in the ascendant ; 
and now that the King has abdicated, the confusion and 
the conflict that have raged in his little kingdom so long 
are pretty sure to come to a head almost immediately. 
A change of government is already announced from Bel- 
grade: M. Ristics,a devout Russophil, has been appointed 
Regent ; and there can hardly be a doubt that we shall 
presently see the friends of Austria swept everywhere 
from power by the Russophils, whose enormous majority 
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in the Skuptschina seems to be no misrepresentation 
of popular feeling. Open revolution, indeed, is talked 
of, and expected, so fiercely do party passions run 
on the Liberal side, which is the stronger. Such an 
event, if it happened, would be sure to find some response 
in Bulgaria, and then the next question would be how 
far Russia proposed to take advantage of an opportunity 
which nobody could accuse her of creating. Appa- 
rently, then,another chapter in the history of the Eastern 
Question is about to open; though how much nearer 
it may carry us to the end no man can foretell. 





UNIONIST PROSPECTS IN GLASGOW. 


HE Schnadhorsts of Scottish Separatism are boast- 
ing that, having secured the four seats in Edin- 
burgh, they mean to carry the seven seats in Glas- 
gow at next General Election. If this were merely the 
evanescent elation produced by their victory in Govan, 
it would be undeserving of notice outside the Unionist 
organisations, whose officials ought to be electrically 
sensitive to the movements of their opponents, and 
hermetically secretive of their own. But, unfortu- 
nately—perhaps, however, it may prove fortunately— 
this is not so. It is an open secret in Glasgow, and in 
the Committee Room of the National Liberal Club, 
that the Separatists have their Plan of Campaign fully 
arranged, and that it includes not only the holding 
against all comers of the Glasgow Divisions they have 
already secured, but the capturing of the three Divi- 
sions—the Central, Tradeston, and St. Rollox—which 
in 1886 declared for the Union. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman has not yet decided to desert the Stirling 
Burghs, but there is every reason to believe that, 
having faith in his prestige as Brigadier-General of 
Mr. Gladstone’s forces in Scotland, vice Lord Rosebery 
retired, he means to wrest the Central Division from 
Mr. Baird. At the right moment a candidate will be 
announced for the Tradeston Division in opposition 
to Mr. Cameron Corbett, the condition of whose 
health debars him from electioneering. For some 
time back Sir James Carmichael, who remains a 
man of the world and a well-informed politician in 
spite of his having been brought into close relations 
with Mr. Gladstone, has been industriously engaged 
in seeking to undermine Mr. Caldwell’s position in 
St. Rollox. Other arrangements will be announced 
shortly. In particular, it is believed that Dr. Cameron 
will transfer himself, his oratory, and his crotchets, to 
Greenock, for the express purpose of ejecting Mr. 
Sutherland. A weaker man than Dr. Cameron will, 
it is said, hold the College Division against any 
assailant. How very strong, then, must the Home 
Rulers there esteem themselves ! 

Now, let the truth, and the whole truth, be told 
about the position of the Unionists in Glasgow. Were 
a Dissolution to be precipitated, as Disintegrationists 
generally are hoping and affecting to believe, they 
would be caught napping as their brother-Unionists 
were caught napping in Govan. The secret of the loss 


of Govan has been laid bare; and it comes simply to 
this, that the electioneering arrangements of the Home 
Rule Party were so complete, that there was one can- 
vasser to every twenty of the constituents, the propor- 
tion on the other side being nearer one to every 


two hundred. Except the Central and St. Rollox, 
there is not one of the Divisions of Glasgow but 
is in the same plight as Govan at the time of Sir 
William Pearce’s death. The Separatists of Cam. 
lachie are divided into two bitterly antagonist factions, 
Where is the Unionist candidate to take advantage 
of this split? and how comes it that the Unionists 
in the constituency are not bestirring themselves, and 
that it is not even known whether their candidate js 
to be Mr. Vary Campbell, who fought so gallant a fight 
in 1886? It is absolutely certain that Mr. Baird wil] 
be the Conservative candidate for the Central Division 
at next General Election; that being the case, the 
constituency is probably as well looked after as it can 
possibly be. Mr. Cameron Corbett’s seat in Tradeston 
is said to be ‘absolutely secure.” But the members of his 
committee ought not to think so, for absolute security in 
politics is as preposterous as absolute finality in philo- 
Then there is that stricken deer of Liberalism, 
Sir George Trevelyan, who is laughed at by the one sec- 
tion of his party, and distrusted by the other ; there is 
that curious phantasm of a politician, Mr. Provand, 
who originally descended on Glasgow from Lord 
Rosebery knows where; and are their positions to be 
tamely regarded as impregnable? Sir James King 
is the most popular man in Glasgow, and his Con- 
servatism is as indisputable as his sagacity in 
municipal matters is indisputable. There is not a 
seat in Glasgow that he could not carry with ease, if he 
stood for it. Where, then, is the requisition to him 
from any one of the Glasgow constituencies? such a 
requisition of two thousand electors as formed Mr. 
Wilson's victorious phalanx in Govan ? 

These are plain questions addressed to plain men; 
and they rather understate than not the situation of 
the Glasgow Unionists. If the seven seats of our 
commercial capital are at next General Election lost 
to the Union, it will be because the leaders and 
the rank-and-file of its supporters are too confident 
or too indolent to organise victory. Otherwise there 
are many hopeful omens in Glasgow. Nowhere is 
there less sectional jealousy between the two wings of 
the Unionist party, nor heartier accord for working 
and electioneering purposes. But they must begin the 
conflict at once. Not a week should be let pass before 
Glasgow is ablaze with political life: before the Union- 
ism in every Division has set its shoulder resolutely to 
the wheel of organisation. 


soph y. 


THE CHOICE OF A LAUREATE. 


\ HAT were journalism without the ‘ Literary 
: Gossip’ interest? It has passed from the 
serious weeklies to the strenuous dailies ; and no Lon- 
don Letter is complete without it. Perhaps in the 
transition it has ceased to be literary. It no longer 
concerns itself with the professional work of men of 
letters. It prefers to give glimpses into private life, 
with picturesque notes upon manners and personal ap- 
pearance ; and that, no doubt, is what the general likes 
best. 

When the personal element enters so much into most 
men’s judgments of the dead, it is not to be wondered 
at that the politics of a poet are found a deal more 
interesting than his poetry. ‘The London correspondent 
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of a well-known foreign newspaper has been enter- 
~ . 
taining his readers with the kind of talk about Mr. 
5 . : : 
Swinburne in which our own Gladstonian journals were 
dealing some time ago. We do not propose to take up 
udgels for Mr. Swinburne, who is very well able to 
oD - 


the c , 
of himself, and who is probably not ill-pleased 


take care . ; ; 
to find that—as proved by the noise his enemies are 





making, and the extent to which they are employing 
5 . * my e ‘ oJ 
such capacity of invention as they have—his shafts 


have gone home. It is unnecessary to do more than 
recall the fact that the poet of Songs before Sunrise 
happens to be a strong Unionist, and has not been 
backward or diffident in expressing his views about the 
Prophet of Division in verse; and to explain that to 
the Gladstonian mind the obvious inference is that he 
is ‘ working for’ the Laureateship, and to that end is 
sinking his old views about Kings and Queens, has gone 
into training as a courtier (or lackey), and is trying on 
that ‘livery’ of which so much was made in the strange 
cases of Mr. Bright and the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. 

It is natural enough that any apparent or real change 
of front in politics should be attributed by Gladstonians 
to interested motives. The example of their revered 
leader is so overmastering and so constant, that it 
would indeed be strange if they did not. But a certain 
astonishment at the taste which has decided them to 
cast about for some one to fill the shoes of a living man 
is neither inhuman nor improper. The office of Poet 
Laureate being one they are bound (on principle) to 
deride, it is far from perplexing to find them actively 
engaged in canvassing and caucusing, and tadpoling 
and tapering, to get it for one of themselves. ‘The theory 
is that, come what may, the bays must not be allowed 
to descend on any Tory (or Unionist) head, nor for any- 
thing must mere poetic merit be taken into account. 
It follows that the favourite is Mr. Lewis Morris, while 
that noble poet, original dramatist, and subtle critic, 
Mr. R. Buchanan, appears to be their second string. 
Now, to have been the bard of the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition should have sated even the ambition of Mr. 
Buchanan ; and there can be little doubt that, if it 
have not, that ambition will go unsated till the end, 
and that not even the Book of Orm will stand its 
author in any stead so far as the Laureateship is con- 
cerned. The odds, indeed, in favour of Mr. Lewis 
Morris are something like forty to one, and it is toler- 
ably certain that—Mr. Browning, and Mr. L. Morris, 
‘and Mr. Robert Bridges,’ as a recent writer puts it, being 
obviously out of the ranning—he will one day adorn the 
Laureateship with more than the taste of Mr. Cibber, 
and at least as much inspiration as the Rev. Dr. Pye. 

It may occur to some that the two last holders of the 
distinction were, the one so well-known a poet as Mr. 
William Wordsworth, the other a man of letters no less 
considerable than Mr. Robert Southey. And it should 
occur to everybody—everybody that is, who does not 
belong to the Party of Bad Manners—that the office is 
not at present vacant. it ,yere—but discussion is 
superfluous. The oné man who could have filled it 
not unworthily, compared with its noble occupant, was 
snatched from us last spring. ‘There is none, we 
ake it, who does not hope that it will be many years 
before Lord Tennyson’s time shall come, and the Glad- 
tonian shall have his way. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


HIS subject, it must be confessed, does not excite 
the public mind. It does not lend itself to 
inflammatory resolutions or poetical harangues. It 
does not present any of the features of that well-worn 
political comedy in which a tyrannical landed aristo- 
cracy grinds down the honest and industrious poor. It 
is scarcely a subject for which a Member of Parliament 
would perish at the stake, or even refuse light claret for 
breakfast. But to students of public affairs, and espe- 
cially to Unionists, it is the most important and inter- 
esting question in home politics. Not only is the 
reform of Local Government urgently required for the 
thorough administration of such business as has already 
been entrusted to the existing Local Authorities, but the 
most enlightened statesmen look forward to this means 
of gradually establishing a great system of decentralised 
authority, which will relieve the Imperial Parliament of 
some, at least, of its present intolerable burdens. Apart, 
therefore, from the material benefit to be derived from 
an improvement in the machinery of Local Government, 
two good results will tend to follow from the con- 
templated reforms. The mind of the country will 
be more occupied with the responsible management 
of local affairs, and less exclusively and deliriously 
concerned with the hostile movements of the great 
political parties at Westminster. At the present 
moment the country is drunk with Imperial politics, 
and other interests are seriously neglected. Est modus 
in rebus. We are justly proud of our free institutions ; 
but it is not the first duty of a free citizen to be per- 
petually engaged in passing dogmatic resolutions on 
subjects of the greatest difficulty as to the facts and 
principles of which he probably knows little or nothing. 
The views of the sub-committee of the Radical Associa- 
tion of Auchtermuchty upon the immediate adoption 
of a compulsory system of occupying ownership in the 
congested districts of Ireland are, no doubt, entitled to 
some weight; but they do not bear constant iteration. 
On the other hand, it is quite obvious to all who have 
any real knowledge of Parliament, and any perception 
of the great Imperial questions which loom in the im- 
mediate future that, if the Legislative Union is to be 
preserved, Parliament must be relieved of non-essential 
matters. Even after Private Bill inquiries have been 
turned over to a Commission, even after Parliamentary 
procedure has been made completely rational and effec- 
tive, even after silence and modesty have been recog- 
nised as virtues below the gangway, still Parliament 
must have relief. It is in the reform of Local Govern- 
ment that the way of safety lies. 

The secret of the Government Bill for Scotland has 
been well kept, and we do not profess to have read any 
of its numerous editions. There are some points, 
however, which have been absolutely fixed by public 
discussion, and which the Bill can ignore only to its 
own detriment. It cannot be too frequently repeated 
that the movement in Scotland starts from a different 
point from that in England. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have been discussing the area, the organisation, 
the functions of the parish or district. In England 
for fifty years they were discussing the position of the 
county. Here, therefore, we start with a democratic 
franchise for the district, which may be a parish or a 
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combination of parishes. It is desirable that this 
franchise should be exercised once only, and that all 
district affairs should be vested in one Board or Com- 
mittee. This will economise electoral intelligence 
and administrative expenses. No one, however, expects 
that this can be done by one stroke in the Government 
Bill. It will be sufficient if they deal with Poor Law 
and the Public Health. Much nonsense has _ been 
spoken about the incidence of local assessment affecting 
the local franchise and the constitution of the District 
Board. There must be simplicity and uniformity 
in these matters, and it is forgotten that the 
finance of Local Government will not depend 
solely upon the assessment of real property. The 
licences will be transferred, and other modes of raising 
money will follow. The landlords 
than they are now under the Roads and Bridges Act, 
where the tenant representatives gaily order the best 
and most expensive steam-rollers, which they know the 
proprietor must ultimately pay for. 

It is a difficult question whether the County Council 
should consist of the District Boards, or should be 
separately elected. However that is arranged, 
must be kept in view that there is no hard-and- 
fast line between County work and District work. 
The County will certainly assume more or less respon- 
sibility in matters which originally belong to the Dis- 
trict, such as Poor Law, Education, and Public Health. 
Upon the other hand, the District authorities must 
be utilised for the local portions of the County work. 
For example, the teachers claim a right of appeal 
to the Court against dismissal by the District. Why 
should not a freely -elected District Committee repre- 
sent the County Council in the matter of roads ? 
Further, there are innumerable purposes for which 
districts must combine, but which require the interven- 
tion of an external authority. We must get rid of the 
old-fashioned and superstitious notion that one Local 
Authority can manage only one kind of public business. 
It is like Dr. Reid’s fallacy concerning the separate 
faculties of the human mind. What you want is a fair 
representation of the business capacity and public spirit 
of the neighbourhood to take charge of public busi- 
ness generally. When that is got, legislation should 
not establish a too rigid system of administration, but 
should give facilities and encouragement to the central 
and district authorities adopting what seems to them 
the most convenient system. 

It appears that very few people have as yet under- 
stood the real importance of the departure involved 
in Mr. Ritchie’s Act. Since the opening of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Ritchie has courageously announced that 
he is quite in earnest about that part of his Act 
which provides for the devolution by Order in 
Council of duties belonging to the great London 
Departments. He is already preparing Orders by 
which this kind of responsibility will be transferred 
to the County Councils. This opens up a vista of 
self-government far beyond anything which has yet 
been conceded to the great inland municipalities. Of 
course, we must have the same thing in Scotland. It 
means the end of a great deal of red-tape and circum- 
locution, of irritating delay, and of the elaborate mis- 
understandings which characterise the correspondence 
of officials remote in distance and in sympathy. After 
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all, these great communities can be left freely to 
administer the laws. If any wrong is done, Parlia- 
ment and the Courts of Justice are open. It js by 
generous measures, such as these, that you will demop. 
strate the futility of local Legislatures, and preserve 
that Parliamentary Union which is the great guarantee 
of a common policy and a gradual political assimilation, 


THE HIGHLAND DEBATE. 
if might be profitable, and it would certainly be 


amusing, to compare the speeches addressed by 
the crofter representatives to their constituents with 
those delivered by these same gentlemen in the House 
of Commons; but as neither are of much importance, 
the debate of last Monday may best be considered apart 
from both. Mr. Caldwell is not a crofter Member, 
though doubtless a large number of his constituents 
hail from the glens ; but he is a philanthropist, and his 
single-mindedness—to say nothing of his moderation, 
notorious as that is—entitles his proposals to all 
the consideration bestowed on them by the Lord 
Advocate. Unionist though he be, he starts with the 
familiar axiom that no Tory can do right, and then he 
proceeds to demand, as Colonel Malcolm ne: itly put it, 
that a Tory Government should establish * a permanent 
and successful fishery’ on the West Coast of Scotland. 
Unfortunately for the Tory Government, which would 
certainly reap the credit, and still more unfortun: ately 
for the Highlanders, and Islesmen, who would certainly 
reap the gain, he did not discover his method for estab- 
lishing this piscatorial Utopia. ‘The Government must 
therefore continue to do the best they can, aided by the 
researches of that Fishery Board by which Mr. Caldwell 
lays so little store that he does not condescend even to 
read their reports. 

Mr. Caldwell’s follies apart, it was well that the 
debate should have taken place; and at this early 
period in the session one night of babble more or 
The Highland problem for 
the Executive is at present mainly one of money. It is 
difficult, but the Government are dealing with it with 
fairness and success. The Highland problem for the 
Legislature is a very different matter, and it is to be 
hoped that the Government may yet see its way to 
grapple with it also. 

It is a question of more land, fewer people, better 


less is of scant account. 


communication, more harbours, and better aids to fish- 
ing. It was pointed out by Mr. Chamberlain in a 
speech which, compared with his former utterances on 
this subject, shows a great advance in both political 
economy and _ statecraft, that the Crofter Commis- 
sioners were hampered in their power of increasing 
holdings by the provisions that the aew land to be 
given to crofters must be contiguous to the existing 
holdings, and on the same estate. If the Com- 
mission has earned the confidence of Parliament, an 
amendment of the Act under which it exists, on 
the lines suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, could not 
do harm, and might do good. There is no doubt 
that there is a good deal of land the Highlands 
quite as suitable for cultivation as most of that 
wherefrom the crofters are just now trying to scratch 
a scanty subsistence; and the problem for the Go- 
vernment is how to give that land to the crofters 
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without unrighteous confiscation of other men’s goods, 
and destruction of other men’s incomes. After all, 
however, the land question is only a portion—and 
in many ways the least clamant portion—of the 
whole problem. Connected most nearly with it are the 
questions of Migration and Emigration. Migration 
will only be made possible by an amendment of the 
Crofters’ Act on Mr. Chamberlain’s lines; Emigration, 
to be of any practical and lasting good, must be carried 
egularly, and will, for some time at least, entail the 
expenditure of more money than Government has yet 
seen its way to devote to it. It is necessary to put 
away cant in talking of Emigration. ‘There is no de- 
‘on the part of any Scot—whatever are the feelings 


on r 


sire 
of American sportsmen—to destroy the irreplaceable 
‘bold peasantry ; but it is plain, when the same bold 
peasantry crowd each other out, as they are certainly 
doing in the Lewis, that some of them must go else- 
where. Of course it is to be wished that room should 
be found for them in other districts of Scotland ; but, 
failing that, they must e’en do as better men have done, 
and cross the seas. 

With regard to the practical and immediate ques- 
tions of improved piers and the creation (for there are 
none to speak of) of harbours of refuge on the West 
Coast, there can be little division of opinion. We trust 
that Government will see it to be their duty, as it cer- 
tainly is their interest, to set about the improvement of 
these and other aids to fishing. The railway extension 
will, it is hoped, be carried out by private enterprise, 
though Mr. Finlay’s Irish argument must appeal to 
the Government with considerable weight. A_ rail- 
way to Ullapool, however, means a railway to Lochin- 
ver at an early date, and then there will be little of 
Scotland left unprofaned by kilted cockneys and alpen- 
stock-trailing New Yorkers. 

The West Highlander is not, either naturally or by 
descent, a fisherman. He has, unfortunately, none of 
the Norse blood that has done so much for the men of 
the East Coast. All the more, therefore, is it necessary 
that he should have every help to overcome his heredi- 
tary incapacities and constitutional weaknesses. Driven 
to the shores, first, by the lure of good wages for kelp- 
gathering, and then by the clearances for sheep, the 
West Highlanders have for the most part been fisher- 
men for not more than two or three generations. Those 
who know them best are able to assert that the young 
men of to-day are, on the whole, better boatmen and 
more energetic workers than their fathers. It is the 
duty of Government (for it must be remembered that 
the Celt still requires something of the paternal in his 
rulers) to see that this capacity of improvement is en- 
couraged by every means that a generous people can 
afford to place at the disposal of the least developed 
portion of their fellows. 





THE TWO PHONOGRAPHS. 
t year of grace is Ninety-Nine. 


Come, Phonograph, of ten years syne... 


O William G., the voice is thine ! 


ry. ry . | 
— The martyred Member for Mid-Cork 
Has gone distrousered as a stork, 
And is denied a silver fork. 


‘Bold Harrington has kissed the rod, 
Carew has died for months to Dodd, 
And lion Tanner roars in quod. 


a 


But have you triumphed ? Rise and tell 
The truth, and shame them, O Parnell ! 
M‘Fadden aboo! . . . “Tis very well. 


a 


Coercion’s bloody worst is done, 
The end is more than half begun, 
And, though you’ve yet two years to run, 


. 


I bid you cease from persecution, 
Respect your country’s Constitution, 
And face, like men, a dissolution!” . 
Come, Phonograph of Ninety-Nine, 
To-night’s debate to me resign . 

Still, William E., the voice is thine! 
— The convict Member for Mid-Cork 
Must go distrousered (like a stork !) 
And do without a silver fork. 


© 


Still Harrington must taste the rod, 
Carew continue dead to Dodd, 
And Tanner bark and howl in quod. 


© 


For we have triumphed ! we can tell 
The truth—the truth that shames Parnell. 
As for the man M‘Fadden . . . well! 


© 


Coercion’s noble work is done ; 
The reign of Justice is begun ; 
And, as weve full two months to run, 


© 


I meet with scorn your persecution, 
And, standing on the Constitution, 
Flatly refuse a dissolution !° . 


The Grand Old Man! No toil can tame 
His ardour for the Grand Old Game ! 
The Grand Old Sound is just the same. 


By force of brain and will intense 
A certain subtle difference 

Might be distinguished in the sense. 
But, howsoever this thing be, 

The words are those of W. G., 

And that, I trow, sufficeth me! 





THE GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE BILL 
LEGISLATION. 


\ 7H Y does Scottish Private Bill Legislation not find 
' a place in the Government programme? Mr. 
Craig Sellar’s is a good name to back a Bill with; but 
what chance, in these days, has a private member of 
successfully piloting through the House of Commons a 
private member's Bill? ‘There is the lottery of the 
ballot at the outset ; then there is the frequent inva- 
sion of private members’ nights by the Government ; 
and, in the case of a member of Mr. Craig Sellar’s 
opinions, there is the well-disguised assistance of Glad- 
stonian friends. All these things have to be reckoned 
with. It would be little short of a miracle if Mr. Craig 
Sellar were to succeed this session ; and, if he does not, 
the fault will lie with the Government ; for they ought 
to have taken up the question themselves. This is 
to be, or was to be, in the main a Scottish Session. 
We are to have the Universities Bill of last year 
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with (thank Heaven!) a new Commission composed 
of better—and fewer—men than the last; so far so good. 
There is also a Scottish Local Government Bill, which 
is adhuc intra penetralia Vesta, and may or may not 
turn out to be eminently unsatisfactory. It is certain 
that there is neither complaint by the people of 
Scotland against the administration of the existing 
local authorities, nor yet unanimity in the minds of 
members of the Government as to the main lines on 
which the latter is to proceed. Now, none of these 
obstacles lie in the way of a measure dealing with Scot- 
tish Private Bill Legislation. 

The people of this country are tired of the cumbrous 
procedure at present necessary for the promotion of a 
private Bill; they object to the expense it involves ; 
and they have repeatedly and loudly expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the existing state of affairs. A Com- 
mission has inquired into the matter, and reported in 
favour ofa change. It is useless to repeat the arguments 
which support that decision, because there is no longer 
any serious opposition to be overcome, except that offered 
by the Parliamentary Solicitor and the counsel whom 
he employs, and they must be placed in Hume’s cate- 
gory of ‘ disingenuous disputants.. Then why do not 
the Government promptly take up a measure which is 
really wanted, and with which it could not fail to score 
a point, instead of wrangling about a reform of Local 
Government which, when the Bill makes its appearance, 
may turn out not to be wanted at all? Private Bill 
Legislation is an affair which affects the pockets, not of 
the public only, but of the lawyers also—though in a 
slightly different way : indeed, such a Bill as Mr. Craig 
Sellar’s is, primarily, what is known as a lawyers’ Bill. 
They say, in the House, in regard to lawyers’ Bills 
particularly, that the Scottish Law-officers are very 
easily ‘ got at... There is a tradition to that effect, and 
it is usual for the ardent private member, whose pet 
Scottish Land Bill, or Conveyancing Bill, or what not, 
has come to a bad end in that Massacre of the Inno- 
cents which takes place towards the close of every 
Session, to attribute his non-success to the malign 
influence of some detachment of the ‘ Devil’s Own, 
who have been and ‘ got at’ the Lord Advocate or the 
Solicitor-General. But Mr. Craig Sellar will not be 
able to derive even the coldest comfort from such a 
reflection as that. The Scottish legal folk have no 
interest to oppose the transfer of Private Bill Legislation 
on Scottish questions to a Scots tribunal: quite the 
contrary: and it is not in Aberdeen only that people 
like to keep their ‘ ain fish-guts for their ain sea-maws.” 
Nor is there any likelihood that the Scottish Law-officers 
are ‘got at’ by English legal influence. But it is pos- 
sible that English members of the Cabinet may be 
amenable to representations from the purlieus of West- 
minster ; and it must be remembered that, so long as 
Lord Lothian is not in the Cabinet, there is no security 
that the Scottish point of view is kept as much in the 
foreground as the English one. 

The question at issue is simple, the decision alike of 
popular opinion and of experts is unanimous, and the 
matter is urgent. The Government are not, perhaps, 
quite too late to retrieve their position, in part, by 
giving Mr. Craig Sellar special facilities for the discus- 
sion of his Bill; but they have clearly missed an oppor- 
tunity in not making the question their own, 
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FOURTH OF MARCH FIREWORKS. 


; mr artless taste for pyrotechnics, which so dis. 

tinguishes our American cousins, has not always 
to wait till the Fourth of July for its gratification, ‘A 
President of the United States who appreciates this 
characteristic of his countrymen will occasionally in- 
dulge them with a sort of rehearsal of the displays of 
Independence Day just four months earlier. This, it 
would seem, is a part of the business which Genera] 
Harrison thoroughly understands. He is, if we may 
say so without irreverence, the Brock among American 
Presidents, and his installation speech of last Monday 
simply crackles and fizzes with rhetorical fireworks 
from end to end. He ‘ spoke his piece, 





his set piece 
we feel inclined to call it to sustain the metaphor— 
under grave meteorological difficulties ; but everything 
went off all right, and we are nowhere shocked and dis- 
heartened by any of those melancholy ‘damp-squib 
effects, if they may be so described, which so often dis- 
appoint the efforts of the inexpert rhetorician. One 
may not care for high-falutin’; but one has to admit 
that President Harrison knows how to high-falute. 
The ‘weak but wisely ordered young nation looking 
undauntedly down the first century’ is good : as good 
as ‘the mobled queen, which, indeed, some impious 
jesters have gone so far as to say that America re- 
sembles. So, too, are the series of * rotund’ sentences 
in which the President enlarges upon the develop- 
ment of the mineral treasures of the southern moun- 
‘The mill fires were lighted at the funeral 
pile of slavery. The emancipation proclamation was 
heard in the depths of the earth. Men were made free, 
and material things became our better servants.’ Per- 
haps the three propositions, that ‘if you beggar a com- 
munity of planters, they may take to manufacture,’ that 
‘if you have mines you can work them, and that ‘in 
order to make the products of the earth serviceable to 
man, man must press them into his service, have never 
No doubt the 
palm for impressiveness must be awarded to the second. 
The idea of the gnome of a southern mine cocking his 


tains. 


been so agreeably decorated before. 


misshapen ear to catch the words of the emancipation 
proclamation on the earth’s surface is almost Hugo- 
esque in its grandiosity. 

Seriously, however, is it not a little surprising, and 
a little more than regrettable, that the American 
Democracy should still retain so much of their early 
liking for oratorical bunkum? Jam-tarts are good, 
and the love of them may be a healthy sign; but for 
the boy, not for the adult. It is all very well for weak 
but wisely ordered young nations looking undauntedly 
down first centuries to enjoy, and even to insist upon, 
being ‘cracked up” at stated periods in the wholesale 
fashion of these orations ; but a country which has just 
‘stepped over the threshold into the second century, 
which has changed what was the body of its robe into 
a mere ‘rich fringe’ thereupon, and done all the 
other wonderful things which President Harrison 
attributes to it, should by this time have acquired 
a taste for calmer and more impartial reviews 
of its greatness on these constitutional occa- 
sions. Some of the commonplaces of progress are of 
course allowable enough, if indeed they are worth 
utterance. Most civilised nations can say with truth 
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that ‘the masses are better fed, clothed, and housed 
than their fathers were. Most of them, too, can add 
that ‘facilities for popular education have been vastly 
enlarged and more generally diffused,’ and could not be 
asked, as we might ask President Harrison, to add that 
the enlargement and diffusion of these facilities have been 
to a large extent promoted by proceedings at variance 
with international morality. It is ‘ piling it up a little, 
to say that ‘the virtues of courage and patriotism have 
increasing power in the lives of the people, the influences 
of religion have been multiplied and strengthened, the 
sweet offices of charity have greatly increased, and tem- 
perance is higher esteemed.” But when a President of 
the United States thinks it a final criticism on a 
century of his country’s history to declare that though 
‘we have not attained an ideal condition, yet, ‘on the 
whole the opportunities offered to the individual to 
secure the comforts of life are better than are found else- 
where, and largely better than here a century ago,’ he 
only makes the judicious grieve. 

For, the truth is, America has not attained an 
‘ideal condition... America is a country which, while 
making vast strides in material prosperity, has at the 
same time brought the most terrible of unsolved social 
problems into sterner prominence than at present in any 
other land; which has astonishingly developed the ‘ arts 
of life, without making any progress at all in arts of the 
higher and more spiritual order; and which has prose- 
cuted the experiment of democratic government for a 
hundred years without having yet succeeded in giving 
dignity to politics or purity to administration. No 
doubt the patriotic American entertains the hope, in 
which all Englishmen share, that the Republic will 
make good these defects, and purge herself of these 
vices, in time. But, seeing that time is not yet, we 
cannot but think that her assumption of a more modest 
tone, and a franker recognition of the fact that to 
‘secure the comforts of life to the individual’ is not 
the be-all and end-all of national existence, would be at 
once more becoming in their Chief Magistrate, and 
more profitable to the American people themselves. 


MR. PARNELL’S LAST. 

[' is like beating the bones of the dead to write at 

this date about Mr. Morley’s amendment on the 
Address. Its rejection—by a majority of seventy-nine 
—is not yet a week old, but the story of it already 
reads like ancient history, and might, so far as public 
Interest is concerned, refer to nothing later than 
Hugh O'Neil. Reverting to the thing itself, it be- 
comes obvious that it was designed by the Separatists 
rather to enable them to waste time and work off a 
certain amount of bitter bad temper than seriously 
to hurt the Government. The one thing was, they 
knew, impossible in the teeth of such a majority as 
Lord Salisbury commands in the Commons, and of 
such a case as the Chief Secretary is able to pre- 
sent alike to members of the House and to the out- 
side public. But the other was evidently within their 
means, and, truth to say, they showed that the indul- 
sence was far less a luxury than a necessity. There 
have been many scenes in the House since Mr. Parnell 
took off his coat, and the rough and ready fancies of ex- 
cited pig-jobbers and country auctioneers began to be 
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put forward as proofs of patriotism and signs of an 
innate capacity of statesmanship; but there has been 
none, we believe, at which the Separatist faction has 
ever given so full a taste of its quality. 

There was not much that was either convincing, or 
even relevant, to be said in reply to Mr. Chamberlain 
on Thursday night ; and Mr. Gladstone, when he rose 
on Friday to take up his old lieutenant’s challenge, 
acquitted himself of his task with what was for him a 
singular want of inspiration and effect. He declined to 
produce his plan, and he rated the Government for 
being in office and refusing to get out of it—that was 
to be expected ; but he praised his henchmen for their 
great forbearance towards the Government, and that, in 
a House still sulphurous (so to speak) with the patriot- 
ism of the past few days, was original enough to be sur- 
The most of his opportunity, however, was 
spent in showing that the Liberal Unionists are even 
more responsible for the condition of things in Ireland 
than the Tories themselves, and that the true source of 
trouble was to be sought in the refusal of the Unionist 
Party to solve the Irish problem upon the method in- 
In the 
course of his speech he took occasion to identify 
himself still further with the Separatist faction 
than he has yet done, by so far forgetting his duty 
towards the Eighth Commandment as to stand up 
for the Plan of Campaign. For Mr. Goschen, 
who followed the Separatist leader, to deal with 
this extraordinary display of vanity and _ perverted 
ingenuity, was easy enough, for in these days it is only 
Mr. Gladstone’s name and fame and influence that 
make him worth answering at all. 

It remains to speak of the extraordinary farrago of 
menace and appeal with which the Irish Leader wound 
up the case for his party. Mr. Parnell is at all times 
dangerous, and on this occasion he was at his deadliest. 
The fact that he should know no better than to decline 
upon the repetition of such old exploded slanders as the 
Mandeville business, is in its way significant enough. If 
he were superior to devices of that sort he would have 
a better chance of winning than he has, since (it is 
evident) he would be a stronger man than he is. 
That, however, is by the way. The point to note 
in what he said to the Commons and the country is, that 
at a given moment, and that the very top of his career, 
he thought it worth his while to plead for conciliation. 
If it were possible to believe for an instant in the sin- 
cerity of such an appeal, it would be worth while to 
consider its import. But it cannot, nor must it ever, 
be forgotten that Mr. Parnell is, confessedly, the deadly 
foe of Britain; that it has been the work of his life to 
bring disunion upon the Empire; and that, so far as we 
know, it is only with being that he will relinquish his de- 
sign. It is impossible that at this hour he should have 
developed another set of views in regard to his ancient 


prising. 


vented and recommended by Mr. Parnell. 


enemy, but it is only too credible that, in speaking as 
he did, he should simply have been pursuing his life- 
long aim by other ways than those in which he has 
hitherto found it profitable to walk. ‘The motive of his 
new departure was probably to excite that tendency to 
softness of spirit of which some Unionists have of late 
been showing symptoms, and in this way to further the 
development of certain elements of discord, whose 
final outcome would be disintegration. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, BART., M.P. 


NYBODY who wanted to argue that ‘Truth is not 

great, and will not prevail, might do worse than take 
Lord Macaulay as an illustration of the thesis he would 
have to support. He would urge with plausibility that the 
ingenuity of commentators has not yet unearthed one single 
statement of historical fact made by that versatile and 
accomplished nobleman which was moderately accurate, 
and that, so far as investigation of his sources of informa- 
tion has gone, most of his accounts of persons he liked or 
disliked politically were either recklessly unjust or delibe- 
rately falsified. Then he would point in triumph to the 
incontrovertible circumstance that Macaulay lived in un- 
broken prosperity, and died in the odour of adulation ; and 
would further urge that Macaulay's views and assertions 
about people and events are yearly accepted as gospel by 
an ever-widening circle of readers too idle, too busy, or too 
careless to peruse the more trustworthy but less brilliant 
and attractive demolitions of the errors to which the his- 
torian’s easy-going but whole-hearted partisanship gave 
currency. Yet the vindicator of the proverb already 
quoted, if he gave his mind to it, would find, as thought- 
ful people always do, that there was something to be 
said on the other side. He would refuse to the 
sceptic the liberty of confining his attention to the 
arbitrarily chosen period of the life of a single human 
being, and would say that you must take into considera- 
tion, on the other side of the balance, the career of 
the relative who was educated under Lord Macaulay's 
supervision, and who has undeniable claims to be considered 
his intellectual heir, and nearest personal representative. 
He would declare that Truth was even now exacting the 
most horrible vengeance for Macaulay’s violations of her 
sanctity ; that the sins of the uncle were being horribly 
visited on the nephew ; and that, though the mills of God 
had ground slowly, yet they had ground Sir George 
Trevelyan exceedingly small. 

It is a rash endeavour to surmise with what felicitous 
epithet a new Carlyle, were the advent of such a person 
happily possible, would immortalise the member for Bridge- 
ton; but if he called him by some such nick-name as the 
Unsurpassable Baronet, he would not err on the side of 
severity. 
tainly supplies an example of a study in degradation for 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel. His early 
promise and his mature performance contribute to adorn 
his present condition with all the fascinations of contrast. 


Sir George’s career up to the present time cer- 


As a young man, Sir George enjoyed, in a reasonable 
the 
England has to offer to a person of the male sex. 


degree, all advantages which civilised life in 
He was rich, he was clever, he could write, he could 
speak. He had enjoyed a career of distinction at a col- 
lege which has so good an opinion of itself that its mem- 
bers hardly ever think it worth while to assert it expressly. 
He was known as the author of one or two skits in such 
remarkably entertaining verse that they are still read, 
and their thirty-year-old jokes still quoted with relish at 
Cambridge. He was by descent and preference a rather 
advanced and noticeable member of the political party 
which, as a rule, had the upper hand, and had every pro- 
spect of indefinitely maintaining that advantage. He was 
of good birth and breeding, without being burdened by any 
of the cares of exalted rank. He was not troubled with 
the ardent and dissatisfied spirit characteristic of martyrs, 


heroes, reformers, and uncomfortable people generally. It 


is really not easy to see what any reasonable person 
could want which Sir George Trevelyan had not, when he 
stood upon the threshold of public life, unless it were to 
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be a beautiful young woman—a lot which has its owy 
advantages, but cannot be combined with the réle of 
fortunate young man. 

Fortune continued to smile upon Sir George jp a 
general way until he became Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant upon the murder of his predecessoy 
in 1882. Reuk 
vocated the abolition of purchase in the army before that 


Of course he had his ups and downs, 


step commended itself to the leaders of his party. He 
stood out of a Liberal Government because he considered 
the country ripe for the assimilation of the franchise jp 
counties and boroughs before they did. But these are no more 
than the diversities which distinguish a young man of spirit 
who thinks for himself from a mere party hack who thinks 
only of himself. 
was grimly biding her time, and watching how, behind a 
goodly show of character and independence, the heaped- 


During all this period outraged Veracity 


up favours of fortune were slowly sapping the morals and 
The fated hour 
There he per- 
formed his duty sufficiently well to call forth the hearty 


turning the brain of her destined victim. 
struck, and Sir George went to Ireland. 


praise of his friends, who were for this purpose the bulk 
of the two great parties in the State, and to excite the 
Murderers and other 
criminals were brought to justice, and Sir George refused 


most furious attacks of his enemies. 


to recognise, in the circumstance that their motives were 
to some extent treasonable as well as predatory, any reason 
to interfere for their protection from the legal conse- 
quences of their misdeeds. Accordingly, he was daily 
denounced as a bloodthirsty, inhuman monster, thirsting 
for patriotic gore ; as a judicial murderer, corruptly plotting 
the prostitution of justice ; and as the obliging patron of 
crimes about which it is not necessary to be explicit. In 
justice to him, it must be added that for a considerable 
time he went in danger of his life, and that as the head of 
a family he was exposed to dangers of which his chivalrous 
assailants did not hesitate to take the fullest advantage. 
The revulsion of 1886, which Mr. Gladstone took in his 
For the 
second time in his life he resigned his office, and applauded 


stride, was too much for Sir George Trevelyan. 
himself for his high principles. He fought his election 
like a man, and when a person called Brown defeated him 
by a narrow majority in the Hawick Burghs, which he had 
represented during the whole of his political life, probably 
everybody, except Mr. Brown and Mr. Gladstone, was 
rather sorry. But those who had watched Sir George's 
administration in Ireland carefully, who had observed his 
attitude towards the more superficially respectable of his 
Nationalist opponents, and had noted with concern his 
surprising faculty for boasting of the improvement in the 
social life of the country, produced by Mr. Gladstone's 
‘remedial’ legislation, when it was his business to know that 
there was in fact no such improvement, had already their 
misgivings. Only too soon came the justification. It was not 
in Macaulay’s nephew to abide by what he knew and had 
eloquently explained to be right, unless the party with which 
his personal interests were bound up abode there with him. 
In a few months Sir George began to wobble. It was 4 
painful spectacle. Now Gladstonewards, and now Truth- 
wards, he oscillated publicly, and with increasing violence. 
There was a moment when it is hard to say whether the 
Unionists or the Separatists thought less of him. Perhaps 
neither could think less than the other did. — But it was 
clear from the first on which side of the fence the swaying 
Truth would have none of him, and the 


figure would fall. | 
In the course ol 


vacancy at Bridgeton decided the matter. 
that contest he descended low enough to tell his audience 
that he, a young, unknown, and poor man—Sir George Tre- 
velyan told men earning 30s. a week that he had once been 
poor !—had incurred social obloquy by his efforts to abolish 
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hase in the interest of the masses. He did not at 
once consummate his surrender by enjoying the personal 
assistance of the editor of United Ireland. Since then 
he has supported the editor—supported the man who, 
some four years ago, published weekly articles and car- 
rging him with being a judicial murderer, and 


pure 


toons cha ; 
what most men would consent to be called judicial mur- 


derers in order to avoid. He says no one ought to remem- 
ber these little ebullitions of temporary unfriendliness. It 
is a matter of taste. But it is instructive to notice that 
Mr. O’Brien has never thought it worth while to tender 
the smallest expression of regret to Sir George Trevelyan. 
Of course, there is no particular reason why he should, 
when he has Sir George’s support without; but he has 
made an apology to the nobleman he used to call ‘ Foxy 
Jack,’ and the distinction seems invidious. 





THE FIRST DR. HORNBOOK. 


TNHERE were brave men before Homer got hold of 

Agamemnon ; and there was a Dr. Hornbook in 
Scottish literary history before the discovery, or invention, 
in 1785, of him of Tarbolton. The invention—for three- 
fourths invention it was—made in that year by Robert 
Burns, was a development for artistic purposes of a very 
respectable creature, one John Wilson. This, of course; 
was not ‘Wee Johnnie, the Kilmarnock typographer ; 
though Wilson was equally deserving of the diminutive— 
at least in respect of height. He had, however, a breadth 
of body sufficient to constitute a presence ; with, to com- 
plete the portrait, a complacent look, an easy temper, 
a huge intemperance in snuff, and a pair of bandy-legs 
habitually presented to the world in black stockings and 
knee-breeches. ‘I never could understand why Robbie 
Burnes took such umbrage at me,’ he used to say in the pen- 
sive moods of his later life ; ‘ for we were aye the greatest 
o’ friens.’ In hilarious hours, when surrounded with the 
comforts of the Sautmarket, he would vary the reflection, 
agreeably to his immediate circumstances and society: ‘It 
was a lucky day for me when Rab Burnes fell foul o° the 
schulemaister 0 Tarbolton’ ; and the truth is that, while 
a little village 





Burns's lampoon shut his shop for him 
grocery store, with a supplementary shelf for a few  pro- 
fessional drugs ; shut his school too, though more slowly ; 
and sent him his solitary way from Tarbolton — it was 
also the beginning of his good fortune. He came to 
Glasgow, succeeded to the mastership of a school from 
which his predecessor had been promoted to a University 
Chair, conjoined with teaching—he had a_pluralising 
habit—the duties of Session-clerk for the district of 
Gorbals, then a rising suburb; and, being paid propor- 
tionately to the number of marriages and births in his 
district, presently found himself a man of means with a 
good social position, in which death did at last really sur- 
prise him, but at so late a date as January 13, 1839. If 
the satirist had himself reached that date he would have 
been within a fortnight of rounding the fourscore. 

This was the later, and lesser, Hornbook. His crimes 
against rustic Ayrshire were limited to over-dosing with 
salts, senna, and a quack preparation of his own (sc. 
Hornbook’s Mixture) ; to the occasional fractional extrac- 
tion of a tooth, not seldom the wrong one ; to such simple 
surgery as bleeding a grazier and blistering a weaver for 
the same ailment. His crime against Burns was more 
heinous: he monopolised the talk at a meeting of the 
local lodge, and aired his acquaintance with ‘ Buchan an’ 
ither chaps’ to the admiration and edification of all, and 
the disgust and disbelief of one. That one vowed in- 
wardly ‘to nail the self-conceited sot’ - and there, like a 
‘foumart’ on a stable-door, he hangs in ¢errorem to all 
succeeding generations. 
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But the first and greater Dr. Hornbook was discovered 
in 1507 or 1508 by our earlier Burns, the great, neglected 
William Dunbar. The circumstance that Dunbar un- 
masked in metre a Dr. Hornbook does not, of course, 
make him a Burns. It would be Fluellen’s reasoning to 
argue that it did. At the same time there is unquestion- 
ably a greater similarity between the ‘Old Makkar’ and 
the modern poet than ever existed between Monmouth 
and Macedon. Leaving this for the present, we can 
authoritatively declare that John Damian, French John, 
John the Leech, Curly-haired John—whatever epithet, in 
short, distinguishes him in the State Records of Scotland 
—was indeed a full-blown Dr. Hornbook, who, in com- 
parison with the petty huckstering at Tarbolton, did a 
wholesale business in France and Scotland. 

In a foot-note to his poems, Robert Burns states that the 
Hornbook of fis century undertook at his own hand, 
without the excuse of a diploma, the three great offices of 
the medical art: those, namely, of apothecary, surgeon, 
and physician. The first Dr. Hornbook was equally 
thoroughgoing in his profession, and far more sanguinary 
in his practice. ‘In potingary he wrocht great pine; he 
murdered into medicine ; in leech-craft he was homicide.’ 
His surgical weapons—his saws and whittles—his ‘ irons,’ 
as Dunbar calls them—are described with terrific realism. 
They suggest the tools of a torture-chamber. They 
were large and rude as house-rafters; with them he 
operated on a great scale. He had a large variety in 
his garde-de-viande—his cupboard. One can well believe 
that 

* Where he let blude, it was nae laughter’ ; 
and that 

: it was nae play, 
The proving of his science.’ 

His pills and potions were proportionate to his grand 
style as an operator. A single dose for a simple ailment 
was potent enough to kill ‘a wicht horse.’ 

‘ His practicks never were put to prief 

3ut—sudden death, or great mischief.’ 

He did not confine his ravages to one district. He was 
a moving terror, who, after depopulation here, proceeded 
to extermination other where. It was in France that he 
commenced practitioner, having already fled from Italy to 
escape inquiry for slaying ‘ a religious man.’ 

‘To be a leech he feign’d him there, 
Whilk mony a man rues evermair, 
For he left neither sick nor sair 
Unslain, ere he gaed thence.’ 
It was then that he came to Scotland to ‘assay his cun- 
ning.” The new Palace of Holyrood opened to receive 
him and his case of instruments—his unspeakable cup- 
board. He was taken into the King’s service. Not on 
James, however, did he intrude with his awful ‘irons.’ 
He practised on royalty in other sort. But in Edinburgh 
he had rare ‘ carving of vein organs, and struck many a 
‘ sterving straik.’ ‘To injury he added the insult of requir- 
ing a large fee: 
‘He would have, for ae nicht to bide, 
A hackney and the hurt man’s hide, 
Sae meikle he was of moyens.’ 
That is, his fee for a night’s attendance was the value of a 
horse, and therewithal his patient's skin ; so costly a 
ruffian he was. 

Dunbar follows the fortunes of this ancient Dr. Horn- 
book into the impostures which he practised on James rv., 
both as a ‘multiplier, or alchemist, and as ‘the Freir of 
Tungland’ in Galloway, and leaves him at last ‘in a dub 
among the dyucks,’ into which he had fallen in an un- 
successful attempt to fly from the walls of Stirling Castle. 
The satire did not daunt him, for it did not shake the 
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King’s belief in him. He continued to play ‘at dice and 
cartes’ with his Majesty, and down to the fatal year, 1513, 
he practised a lucrative imposture as ‘alchemist to the 
King.’ He had given up the Hornbook ‘trade’ ; there 
was less money and more risk in it. Possibly he resumed 
his original calling after 1513. In some subsequent year 
he certainly played a principal part in the real tragedy of 
Death and Dr. Hornbook. 





‘THE BUMP OF REVERENCE.’ 


ROM Mr. Barlow’s study-window, in Albany Street, 
Tommy and Harry were asking where would all 
these wayfarers be a hundred years hence, when the 
painful spectacle of two unhappy lads at marbles drove 
them blushing to the sofa. Here, with the journals of 
the day in their hands, they were discovered by their be- 
loved tutor when he removed the handkerchief behind 
which it is his custom to reflect profoundly for an hour 
after dinner. 

On observing the eyes of Mr. Barlow resting heavily 
upon them, Masters Sandford and Merton approached him 
respectfully, their arms twined lovingly round each other, 
and, with their heads a little thrown back, addressed to 
him the following questions :— 

Tommy. While you, sir, have been communing in the 
attitude in which you can think best, I have not, I hope, 
devoted my time to an entirely profitless study. The 
periodical which I have this moment laid aside is the cur- 
rent issue of the journal designated Truth, and this cir- 
cumstance prompts me to inquire why the domestics of 
your establishment so frequently remove it to the kitchen, 
where I find they peruse its columns with exceptional 
assiduity ? 

Harry. Your untiring interest in my welfare, and, to 
descend to particulars, your recent masterly exposition of 
the Irish Question in all its ramifications, encourages me 
to say that I have been acquainting myself with the pro- 
ceedings of the Parnell Commission, and that my curiosity 
will with difficulty be restrained until I learn from your 
honoured lips why, when he was in distress, the man 
Pigott always went to the residence of a Mr. Labouchere. 

While his affectionate pupils spoke, Mr. Barlow's eyes 
closed in thought, and he remained thus for the space of 
fifteen minutes, when one of his legs slipped from the 
chair on which they had been resting, and he sat up 
hurriedly. 


remarks. 


Tommy and Harry then repeated their 


Mr. Barlow. Your questions remind me of the story of 
Mr. Labouchere or The Bump of Reverence, which, as you 
have not yet heard it, I will now proceed to narrate. This 
tale should prove of special interest to you, Harry, for Mr. 
Labouchere is your godfather. The secret has been well 
kept for twelve years, but the time has now come to 
divulge it. 

Harry having in suitable terms expressed his satisfac- 
tion at being named after so eminent a man, Mr. Barlow 
then proceeded with his story. 

‘Mr. Labouchere,’ he said, ‘came early under the influence 
of the late Mr. Carlyle, and, never having emancipated 
himself from this, he belongs to the class called hero- 
worshippers. Whether his career would not have been 
different had there been no Carlyle, cannot now be said 
with certainty ; but from his earliest years his bent seems 
always to have been toward the grandly philosophical 
rather than toward the practical. Devotional exercises 
attracted him at a period of life when most young men 
give themselves up largely to the pursuit of pleasure.’ 

Tommy. Alas! those who sow wild oats reap but a 
scanty harvest. 
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Harry. Pleasure is evanescent, and, like the sunshine of 
yesterday, returns no more. 

Mr. Barlow. A fellow-student of Mr. Labouchere at the 
University which the latter adorned, assures me that he 
was deeply respected by all who knew him. 

Harry. Excuse my interrupting you, but my god-papa 
is still alive, is he not ? 

Mr. Barlow. He is ; but the phrase which arouses your 
solicitude is now and again applicable to living persons, I 
have the authority of the friend referred to for Stating 
that Mr. Labouchere is one of them. Gentle in disposi- 
tion, soft-hearted, slow to suspect others of unworthy 
motives, respectful towards those in authority over him, 
he was beloved by all who came within the spell of his 
sweet personality. Many anecdotes regarding him are 
still treasured at his College. An admirer, for instance. 
discovered that of the seventy-eight books taken by Mr, 
Labouchere from the College Library, no less than sixty- 
nine were of a theological character. Some of these—and 
particularly The Pilgrim's Progress, a work which he always 
carries now-a-days about his person—had been taken out 
several times. 

Tommy. I cannot help seizing this earliest possible 
opportunity of recording the satisfaction with which | 
hear this. 

Mr. Barlow. It was also frequently noticed of Mr. 
Labouchere that he was reluctant to cross fields of grass, 
and that when he wandered meditatively, as was his wont, 
by the river's brim, he always kept to the path. 

Harry. 1 cannot too highly extol his thoughtfulness, 
for damp feet are undoubtedly an insidious form of disease. 

Mr. Barlow. You mistake his motives. He avoided 
the sward, because to him to tread on the daisies or the 
cowslips would have been a pain. 

Tommy. 1 hoped that this was his motive, but feared 
to say so. 

Mr. Barlow. Our other reminiscence of Mr. Labouchere’s 
College days is told by those who lay stress on the saying 
that the boy makes the man. The College happened to 
be visited by one who followed the profession of phreno- 
logy, and here I must pause to ask for a definition of the 
term phrenologist. 

Tommy. 1 could answer your implied question without 
hesitation, but I perceive that Harry has a definition, as 
the vulgar boy would say, already on his tongue. 

Harry. What Tommy says is perfectly true, but his 
forbearance touches me deeply, and I feel that to take 
advantage of it would stain me with indelible disgrace. 

Here the two boys pressed each other's hands warmly, 
and Mr. Barlow, who had not been an unmoved witness 
of the scene, at once withdrew his question. 

‘This phrenologist,’ he continued, ‘ examined the head of 
Mr. Labouchere, and the written statement of the result 
is still preserved by the Master of the College. It says: 
‘Bump of Reverence unusually large.’ Such, Harry is the 
man whose name your parents ventured to bestow upon you. 

Harry. At the present moment I am suffering from such 
arush of emotions that I can only promise to read Truth 
regularly, in the hope that my bump of reverence will in 
time develop, even as my godfather’s, 

Here Harry burst into tears, and was permitted to 
withdraw. 

Tommy. It cannot have escaped the notice of so shrewd 
an observer as yourself that you have not yet answered the 
questions put to you by my fellow-pupil and myself at the 
beginning of this memorable interview. 

Mr. Barlow. 1 had hoped that after these explanations 
you would be in a position to answer your own questions. 

Tommy. A light breaks in upon me. T'ruth is a journal 
advocating charity, gentleness, sobriety of judgment, and, 
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above all, reverence ; in short, the qualities which so 
pre-eminently distinguish Mr. Labouchere. Hence the 
anxiety of the domestics to master its contents ? 

Mr. Barlow nodded, and put his hand proudly through 
Tommy's hair. Elated by his success, yet with the 
modesty of a boy who had studied in a good school, Tommy 
continued :—‘ Mr. Labouchere, being noted for his charity, 
gentleness, and unsuspicious character, was naturally the 
counsellor to whom a man in Pigott’s plight would appeal ?’ 

Mr. Barlow. Such acumen is sufficient rew ard for years 
of tutorship ; and as I have finished the story of Mr. 
Labouchere or The Bump of Reverence, you and Harry will 
now give me your hands, and we shall walk along Princes 
Street. 


THE «WEST YHET’ OF EDINBURGH CASTLE. 
TPHE old postern gate on the west wall of the Castle, which 
had long been built up, and whose very existence 
was perhaps unknown to the great majority of Edinburgh 
people, wi as opened of late, and over it there has been placed 
an inscription telling that here, on the 16th of March 1689, 
Grahame of Claverhouse held a last conference with the 
Duke of Gordon, the Governor of the Castle, on his quit- 
ting the Convention of Estates, and retiring to the High- 
lands to strike a last blow for the cause of the Stuarts. 
As Sir Walter sang :— 
‘ He rade to the foot of the high Castle Rock 
And to the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke, 
‘*Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or three 
For luck to the bonnets of Bonny Dundee.””’ 
Hill Burton, in his history, says that Dundee was ‘ seen 
galloping up the Castle bank’; and if he did actually 
gallop to the West Yhet, he only could have done it. 
And not even he, had he not been mounted on his ‘ war- 
horse, black as night,’ which (as we know) could gallop 
after hill-folk up the face of a precipice as easily as along 
a level road ; for this was one of the many dreadful ad- 
vantages which accrued to Dundee from his compact with 
the Devil. 

Dundee had just left ‘ the Lords of Convention’ in high 
disdain, and with great hopes of raising the Highlands for 
King James ; and his interview with Gordon was intended 
to inspire him to hold out for three weeks, at the end of 
which time he hoped to be able to raise the siege. Gordon 
did hold out for a much longer period. He did not sur- 
render the Castle until the middle of June, but Dundee 
was not able to fulfil his promise, and even had he sur- 
vived his victory at Killiecrankie, he would have been too 
late to save the Castle, although he might, and probably 
would, have recaptured it. 

The tablet only speaks of Grahame’s visit to the 
West Yhet—Grahame, who lives in history and romance 
as Bonnie Dundee and Bloody Clavers. But there is 
another episode connected with the gate perhaps more 
interesting and more worthy of commemoration. It was 
through this postern that the body of Margaret, the newly- 
widowed Queen of Malcolm Canmore, was borne stealthily, 
by night, from the beleaguered Castle, to her grave in the 
Abbey which she had founded at Dunfermline. Whatever 
may be the final verdict of history on the character of 
Claverhouse, there can be but one opinion of the Saxon 
princess who did so much to civilise the barbarous Scot- 
land of her day. An exile, with her royal brother Edgar 
the Atheling, from England, and driven by contrary winds 
from her intended refuge on the Continent, she landed, 
some time in 1067, at St. Margaret’s Hope, near North 
Queensferry (both places received their names from her). 
Her marriage with Malcolm, and her great influence in 
matters religious and political, are matter of history. She 
is one of the earliest and truest of our Scottish saints, and 
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her name has ever been held in the highest venera- 
tion. Her claim to saintship was not founded upon the 
miracles she wrought—for none are attributed to her 
during her life—but upon her gentle and consistent 
Christian character, her devotion, and her extraordinary 
charity. She was one of the best of women, and she did 
much and far-reaching good to Scotland. 

When Malcolm was killed at Alnwick, on 13th Novem- 
ber 1093, Margaret was lying sick unto death in her 
chamber in the Castle,—‘ the King’s chamber, called the 
chamber of St. Margaret the Queen,’ as a 13th century 
charter has it. On the 16th—we have the full story from 
her confessor and biographer, Turgot—she rose from her 
bed, and went to the little chapel which she had dedi- 
‘cated to the Holy Rood—a bit of the True Cross which 
she had brought with her from England—and there she par- 
took for the last time of the Holy Communion. (The old 
chapel still stands where it then stood, on the summit of 
the Castle Rock, and is probably the oldest building within 
the walls of the fortress.) She then returned to her 
chamber to die, received there the news of the death of 
her husband and her eldest son, and, with the words of the 
50th Psalm on her lips, and the Holy Cross in her hands, 
she rendered up her spirit. Meanwhile Donald Bane, the 
dead King’s brother, came down upon Edinburgh at the 
head of his Highland allies, to obtain the custody of his 
young nephews, and to secure the crown for himself. But 
he was contented to besiege the Castle on the eastern 
side, deeming the steepness of the rock on its other 
aspects an effectual barrier against egress as well 
as ingress. ‘When those who were within, says 
Fordoun, ‘ understood this, being taught of God, through 
the merits, we believe, of the holy Queen, they brought 
down her body by a postern on the western side.’ 
This was the West Yhet ; and Fordoun goes on, ‘Some, 
indeed, tell us that, during the whole of that journey, a 
clouded mist was round about all this family, and miracu- 
lously sheltered them from the gaze of any of their foes, 
so that nothing hindered them as they journeyed by land 
or by sea; but they brought her away, as she had before 
bidden them, and prosperously reached the place they 
wished—namely, the Church of Dunfermline, where she 
now rests in Christ.’ 

Her mortal spoils do not rest there now: it would be 
a long story to tell of their many adventures till they 
reached their last resting-place in the Palace of the 
Escurial. But it is worth our while to remember, when 
we look up at the West Yhet, that it is connected not 
only with the soldier of the 17th century, whom its tablet 
commemorates, but also with the saintly Saxon lady to 
whom Scotland owes an incalculable debt of gratitude. 


THE SCOT AT HEIDELBERG. 
Il. 

. pianearen at Heidelberg is hot and dusty, so that there 

was but little enjoyment, whether in labour or leisure, 
until evening came, and after evening night. Very char- 
acteristic and very pleasant were the student meetings 
held under various names, each at his appointed tavern. 
I belonged to a society called the Philological Verein, 
which assembled at eight at the ‘ Red Lion,’ in a low, long, 
oaken-panelled room. An hour was spent in reading 
Greek or Latin. This was a little dreary, and, as I conceive, 
it was ingeniously designed to give a finer edge to the 
three hours of fun that followed. At nine o'clock the 
Commersbuch replaced the classic, each man took to him 
his long pipe, and therewith his quaint, yet workmanlike 
tankard ; and we began to be happy. Teutonic maidens, 
of considerable personal attractions, came and ministered. 
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They all wore their hair in pig-tails preposterous long ; 
they all had dark blue eyes; they all rejoiced in a con- 
stant smile, inscrutable as the Secret of Hegel, and 
therewith they received the compliments of the Verein. 
In just this serene and placid way had they flirted with 
many generations of students ; and as Time is painted with 
scythe, or Neptune with a trident, so the pictorial con- 
vention of these maidens shows them for ever bearing 
mugs of beer. 

Although the windows were open on the Neckar, the 
atmosphere was soon unfathomable. But your German is 
nothing if not smoke-proof, and we minded this no more 
than if we had been so much bacon. Every now and then 
there was a loud call of Silentium ; the piano was set going 
in some fashion or other, and accompanied by the music so 
excited, we sang in round some one of the Lieder in our Com- 
mersbuchs. Those wonderful German Lieder! They contain 
everything that is best in German poetry ; they express 
everything that is truest and deepest in German life. To 
understand them is to understand alike the romance and 
charm of the Middle Ages, and the more sober impulses of 
modern life. If you feel their influence fully, you are no 
longer a stranger. They are singularly free, too, from 
that defect of form—that maddening, that hopeless and 
exasperating bathos—which disfigures so much of Teutonic 
literature. Where else has Goethe himself done work so 
good as Es war ein Konig in Thule? Yet to that master- 
piece there are many things in the Commersbuch not much 
inferior. There was, for instance, that weird Reiterlied by 
Herwegh (the ‘iron lark,’ as Heine calls him), which tells 
—to a strange and desperate melody—how the knight rode 
through the darkness to certain destruction ; how he pledged 
Fatherland and Freedom in his last draught, and how joy- 
ful and fitting it seemed to him to meet his death" in the 
early dawn. Or it was T'reue, the old Volkslied, which tells 
of the capture of the three knights, how the maiden 
prayed in vain for their life, and how she went bei Strass- 
burg iiber die Steinen to the prison to tell them of their 
doom, and to exchange with them last gifts and greetings. 
These, and many other ditties much more cheerful, we 
sang, till midnight struck from all the church clocks (of 
which there seemed to be some hundreds). Then it was 
usual for an official called, I think, the Wachtmeister, to 
come in. He was a man of few words; he never said 
more, indeed, than Meine Herren. But he had a fine uni- 
form, he made magnificent bows, and he struck the table 
significantly with the flat of his sword ; whereat all de- 
parted. Almost my best memories of Heidelberg are of 
those meetings. It was, I must add, ‘ mirth that after no 
repenting draws’; for tobacco and beer were equally 
light, and the dissipation about as baneful as that which 
obtains at a school-girls’ party. 

A very favourite evening recreation, not merely of the 
students but of the Philistines, was the open-air concerts of 
most excellent music. One memorable day we had a visit 
from Wagner, and during many continuous hours every in- 
strument in the place was heard attempting to discourse the 
music of the future. The Meister’s hotel was surrounded 
by crowds of worshippers, and for their sake the Meister 
condescended to appear for a few moments on a balcony. 
It was a scene of wild enthusiasm ; but I was on the skirts 
of the multitude, so that I could only see a human figure 
gesticulating some sort of an oration. I rather wish that 
Berlioz had been there to write about it. I think he would 
have found it amusing. 

The Castle gardens were great places for those concerts. 
Some of the audience wandered round and about; but 
most of them sat still, and took tobacco (and beer) and 
Beethoven quietly. Tobacco and beer were two important 
factors in Heidelberg life. The cloud that hung over the 
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town must have been more than half pipe-smoke; anq 
assuredly the population used more beer than water, But 
whether one cared for the music or not, the Castle was 
always delightful to look at, especially when the weather. 
beaten stones were glorified by the too fleeting touch of 
the southern sunset. Still more charming were the ruing 
to some of us at a later hour, when the gardens were 
deserted, and all was still. It was pleasant to walk on the 
terrace with companions dearer to us than students, and 
talk of subjects of even wider human interest than philo. 
sophy or literature. Right beneath us the lights of the 
town twinkled, whilst from the valley floated sounds 
of human life sublimed by distance. The night wind 
walked and talked among the leafage; the great black 
masses of the hills, that formed the frontier of the mys. 
terious Odenwald, rose crowned with stars. Among the 
branches the fireflies moved and flickered up and down; 
the lights on the river seemed no larger than they ; anda 
nightingale hid in some dim nook of the State garden 
poured forth those strange notes, so full of passion and of 
sorrow, that, in spite of reason, we always think of them 
as inspired by sympathy with human hopes and fears and 
desires. 

In talking of Heidelberg and German student life, 
it is almost necessary to say a word about the duels, 
especially as here the popular notion of them is ridicu- 
lously unlike the truth. They are really only fencing 
matches, wherein the utmost hurt one can receive is a 
slashed cheek or a cut nose. The eyes, the neck, the 
breast, the arms, are all protected by a curious defensive 
armour. The combatants have not the slightest ill-will to 
one another; indeed they are most often selected by lot, 
The whole business is nothing like so exciting or so dan- 
gerous as a football match under Rugby rules. As the 
University authorities nominally forbid those affairs, they 
are conducted with a great air of secrecy ; indeed, it is 
very difficult for any one, German or foreigner, not in the 
set, to get admittance to the arena. Once, however, the 
Pauck-Doctor (the surgeon who tailors up the slashes), was 
good enough to smuggle me in, so that I do not speak 
from hearsay. The place of combat was at the Hirsch. 
gasse tavern, which is at the bottom of a steep path run- 
ning up to the Philosophers’ Way, as a famous road on 
the hill on the other side of the Neckar is called. 
A large hall at the back of the house is specially reserved. 
Most of the students I saw there had their faces marked 
by gashes more or less ugly. ‘He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound, and my refusal to take the proceed- 
ings seriously may be due to want of experience ; but the 
warriors were so evidently vain of their cuts, they mani- 
festly experienced so little inconvenience from them, they 
were guzzling (it was only 11 a.m.) so heartily and well that 
the whole thing had that touch of the bathetic which is fatal 
to so much that is German. Of course, there are now and 
then real duels ; but to these tavern trials they have no 
relation whatever. 

The students at the Hirschgasse were plainly of the 
richer and more aristocratic sort. They were fine-looking 
fellows, though it was obvious that they did not take 
enough exercise. The same set were very prominent in 
many University celebrations, such as torch-light proces- 
sions, the annual progress of the boats, and so on. These 
were the spates of the ever-flowing stream of beer. In- 
deed, @ priori, it seemed doubtful whether the students 
would swallow up the flood or the flood would swallow up 
the students. In the end, however, intellect prevailed 
over matter. 

Heidelberg is now as dimly romantic to me in the past 
as it ever was in the future. I have never returned, nor, 
after some fugitive correspondence ceased, have I ever 
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heard of the many people with whom I once was so inti- 
mate. Who have succeeded and who have failed, who are 
living and who are dead—this I shall never know. In my 
ory they live in perpetual youth, as little subject to 
as the unchanging river and the eternal hills. 
Francis Warr. 
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ANY SOUL TO ANY BODY. 


S° we must part, my body, you and I, 
\7 Who’ve spent so many pleasant years together. 
Tis sorry work to lose your company 

Who clove to me so close, whate’er the weather. 
From winter unto winter, wet or dry ; 

But you have reached the limit of your tether, 
And I must journey on my wat alone, 
And leave you quietly beneath a stone. 


They say that you are altogether bad 
(Forgive me, ’tis not my experience), 
And think me very wicked to be sad 
At leaving you, a clod, a prison, whence 
To get quite free I should be very glad— 
Perhaps I may be, too, some few days hence— 
But now, methinks, ’twere graceless not to spend 
A tear or two on my departing friend. 


Now our long partnership is near completed ; 
And I look back upon its history, 
] greatly fear I have not always treated 
You with the honesty you showed to me ; 
Nay, I must own that you have oft defeated 
Unworthy schemes by your sincerity, 
And by a blush or stammering tongue have tried 
To make me think again before I lied. 


‘Tis true, you're not so handsome as you were, 
But that’s not your fault, and is partly mine. 
You might have lasted longer with more care, 
And still looked something like your first design ; 
And even now, with all your wear and tear, 
‘Tis pitiful to think I must resign 
You to the friendless grave, the patient prey 
Of all the hungry legions of Decay. 


But you must stay, dear body, and I go. 
And I was once so very proud of you. 
You made my mother’s eyes to overflow 
When first she saw you, wonderful, and new, 
And now, with all your faults, ’'twere hard to find 
A slave more willing or a friend more true. 
Ay, even they who say the worst about you 
Can scarcely tell what I shall do without you. 
Cosmo Monkuovuse. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
PERMANENT GRASS-MIXTURES. 
I. 

[HE difficulty of getting good and useful mixtures upon 

Sinclair’s method was so great as to seem well-nigh 
insuperable. They are so regarded by many even at the 
present day: a circumstance which shows how very far 
Sinclair was in advance of his times. But a new principle 
—if principle it can be called—soon came into general 
observance, and upon this whoever would was able (it was 
supposed) to compound for himself according to the require- 
ments of any case and any combination of circumstances. 
This plan of construction—remarkable for simplicity and 
stupidity at once—consisted in taking grass and clover 
seeds ad libitum, putting them together, and labelling the 


resultant ‘Grass Mixture’; and it is popular with the 
tentie seedsman’ even yet. 
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Now, it is high time for the farmers to know that this 
is the case, and to grapple with the simple and rational 
principles upon which he may construct for himself, accord- 
ing to his special requirements, a set of mixtures so con- 
stituted that the produce may be predicated with absolute 
certainty. The seedsman doubtless imagines (for the force 
of fancy is very strong in all of us) that, because of his 
extensive experience, he is the proper person to compound 
grass seeds; but this is a huge mistake. It is enough that 
he provides good seeds ; it is the farmer's business to see 
that his purchases are properly used, and that adequate 
and suitable produce is obtained from them. Incredible 
as it may seem, the mixtures described above are still in 
the field ; they are formulated by lecturers to students of 
agricultural science ; they teem in seed catalogues, and in 
recent agricultural literature as well. In fact, the farmer 
is commonly acquainted with no other kind. 

It is small wonder that the result is failure and disaster, 
and none that so many sensible farmers have come to the 
conclusion that for good grass they must trust to Provi- 
dence ; and it were well for them to begin to try and 
realise that Providence is incapable of turning out a tract 
of grass-land at all equal to that which is to be secured by 
the use of a proper artificial combination of seeds. Why 
these absurd impostures are popular is soon disclosed to the 
inquiring mind ; and the reason, if properly understood, 
will suffice to give a fair idea of the whole question. The 
mixtures in point are formulated as pounds of various 
seeds, in a tongue unknown to most of us, however agri- 
cultural we may be. Before any conception can be formed 
either of the real meaning of the mixture or of the result 
to be expected from it, the formula requires to be trans- 
lated and expressed in terms of the corresponding plants, 
so as to show how many of each kind there are (as in Sin- 
clair’s method), or preferably (because simpler and more 
practical) the amount of ground covered by each species. 
This found, the result to be expected from any given com- 
bination is known beforehand : the mixture has a right to 
be regarded as rational and scientific ; indeed the ability 
to predict is the characteristic of all true scientifie method. 
In the class of compound here referred to, it is quite im- 
possible to translate the formula in this way, as the ger- 
minating power of the seeds is not given. Only one way 
remains of proving the value, and that is by actual sowing 
in the field, and allowing the mixture to occupy the land 
for an indefinite number of years. The farmer will then 
have experience—bitter, indeed, it may be—and the seeds- 
man the money paid for the seeds. Experience gained 
at this expense is worth very little after all; for the 
farmer has no chance of finding in what respects the seeds 





used were defective, as the resulting plants are so inter- 
mingled that it is well nigh impossible to come to any con- 
clusion regarding the proportion of the various species. 

To Mr. James Hunter of Chester, more than to any one 
else in Britain, is due the credit of bringing us back to the 
rational basis laid down at the beginning of this century. 
He saw quite clearly those points in which the fashionable 
mixtures were defective, and set himself to find a remedy. 
Following in the footsteps of Sinclair, he made numerous 
experiments, and reasoned out the number of germinating 
seeds proper for each grass and clover constituent. More 
than that, he paid particular attention to purity and germi- 
nation, in order to have very complete data at command, and 
was thus able to advance greatly the position first assumed 
by Sinclair. It was plain that mixtures formulated on 
such principles could not escape being good ; and _ practical 
experience only confirms this view. Hunter's works on 
the subject will repay careful study, and must always be 
consulted by those interested in such questions, but his 
method cannot be discussed here. Dr. Stebler is the 
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father of the most elegant and most practical method of 
mixture-construction ; and this we propose to explain. 
Little calculation is required ; very much less in any case 
than for Sinclair's method ; and there is this other great 
advantage, that the basis on which it proceeds involves no 
theory, but is entirely experimental, so that good mixtures 
are inevitably the result from its employment. The only 
necessary data are :— 

1. The purity and germination of the seeds to be used. 
This information is given by the seedsman, or the matter 
can be tested by the consulting botanists of the various 
Agricultural Societies. 2. The amount of pure and germi- 
nating seed necessary to cover an acre with each kind of 
grass or clover; on which head complete information is 
given in Table 1. of the Appendix to Stebler’s Best Forage 
Plants (London : Nutt). 

The method can be explained in the fewest words. 
Suppose an acre is to be laid down to permanent grass. 
The most suitable plants are first selected. To each is 
assigned a percentage indicating the proportion of the 
acre which it is desirable that it should cover. This done, 
any school-boy can finish ; for all that remains is to caleu- 
late the amounts of seed corresponding to the percentages 
to be covered. Take perennial rye-grass as an example, and 
suppose 10 per cent. assigned to it. Turning to Stebler’s 
tables, you find that 58 lbs. of pure and germinating seed 
are wanted per acre of rye-grass, and you perceive that to 
cover 10 per cent. requires, therefore, 5°8 lbs. But the 
quality of rye-grass seed at disposal is (say) 71 per cent., 
which means that only 71 per cent. of the seed to be actu- 
ally used is pure and germinating. 8:1 lbs. of seed of this 
quality represent 5°8 lbs. which is pure and germinating. 
Accordingly, to cover 10 per cent. with rye-grass requires 
8:1 Ibs. of seed whose quality is 71 per cent. ; the cal- 
culation for this species is now complete ; and nothing 
remains but to determine the amounts of the other 
constituents in exactly the same way. 

These calculations, paltry as they are, can be reduced 
to the proportions of a sum in simple division, if a similar 
table to No. u. in the Appendix to Stebler is used. It 
would be advisable for seedsmen and Farmers’ Supply 
Associations to provide a table of the kind indicated, and 
calculated for the special qualities of seed which they 
have on sale. To show how useful this would be, there 
follows here a complete example of Stebler’s method of 
construction calculated from his second table : 


PerRMANENT Mixture ror A Mepium Sol. 
Additional Seed=50 per Cent. 








Percentage | Quality Amount 
NAME OF SPECIES. of Ground to of of 
| be Covered. Seed. Seed. 
| Per Cent. Lbs. 
Red clover, . ‘ . 5 88 1} 
Alsike clover, . j , 5 73 I 
White clover, ; ; 10 | 74 1} 
yi ;Meadow fescue, . ; 13 71 10 
» [Cocksfoot, . , : 10 53 St 
© | Meadow foxtail, . ° 8 27 23 
© | Smooth-stalked _mea- 
= dow grass, . : ‘ 10 48 24 
& | Rough-stalked meadow | 
I grass, . ; ; : 4 45 1} 
E | Golden oat-grass, . ' 4 16 13 
< \Crested dogstail, . ‘ 4 | 54 14 
Timothy, c- «hl SS oe 3} 
False oat-grass,_ . » | 2 | 49 2 
Italian rye-grass, . . 2 | 67 13 
Perennial ryegrass, . | 10 | 71 | 8 
| 
100 433 








The principles to be followed in the selection of plants 
and the assignation of percentages remain to be explained. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. MACKAY AND ‘THE GRAND OLD 
MANNER’ AT GOLF. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER.’] 

SIR,—To much of what Mr. Mackay says in your last issye 
I assent cordially. The multiplication of codes, assuming an 
exhaustiveness they have not, and an authority they have no 
right to, has introduced a quibbling, petty kind of sharp prac. 
tice, useful enough in the ‘private business’ of a debating 
society for the training of embryo legislators, but deplorable jn 
Golf. The apology sometimes offered for thus rigidly read. 
ing vaguely written rules—that other people have money on the 
match—only makes the thing more deplorable. About pot: 
hunting I agree. But worse almost is the reporting of our 
matches in the weekly, and even in the daily papers. Do yoy 
think, Sir, that when Lord Thomson and Colonel Tomnoddy 
(getting a half-one) are reported to have been beaten in ‘an 
interesting foursome,’ by two other duffers, they would have any 
chance of recovering damages from the press? As for dress, | 
am sanguine enough to believe I may live till, as formerly, the 
best clubs compel their members to play in red coats. 

But Mr. Mackay (and also Dr. McPherson, in his racy 
article on ‘ Caddies’) seems to me to go beyond, if not truth, at 
least soberness, in their praises ¢emports acti. Mr. Mackay will 
need to produce a very large body of evidence before we 
moderns are convinced that golfers of ‘the grand old manner’ 
did not babble as much nonsense, nor draw the long-bow 
(swing the club, this should be) as far, as we moderns. Do not 
the few surviving caddies of the last generation yet spared to 
drink give as whimsical advice as any? I cannot doubt this 
evidence that fads were discussed by their old-time masters 
as eternally as now. And, in the matter of ‘swingers,’ look 
at some of their reputed drives! To pace them is a fair 
constitutional. There is one at the long hole coming 
in, which ends in a bunker called by the name of the 
man who ‘swung’ his ball to it. Strath, was it? I feel 
sure the most ‘garrulous’ (that is Mr. Mackay’s term for it) 
living golfer, even with the help of the Tay Bridge gale, would 
have found his ball a little back. That may be because we 
have Professors who write about the dynamics of a golf-bail. If 
it be, 1 am inclined, after all, to agree with Mr. Mackay, that the 
late Mr. Sutherland would rightly have called this ‘trifling’ 
with the game. As far as I remember, there are some of the 
late Mr. Sutherland’s own authenticated drives which need to 
be carefully and reverently kept from the contamination of these 
same dynamics, lest they perish. 

And now, Sir, for ‘ notions,’ and skeleton figures, to which Mr. 
Mackay objects. Notions? What ave houses without chim- 
neys, or Golf without hats (the connection is not clear, unless it 
is chimney-pot hats Mr. Mackay wishes us once more to play 
in), compared with the notions of ‘the grand old manner’? 
Alas! we never see balls driven off watch-glasses, or over 
steeples, or matches from Bruntsfield to the top of Arthur Seat, 
or people fined in ‘ tappit hens’ to be drunk incontinent. 

But, Sir, I need not discuss this. Dr. McPherson, who pro- 
fesses to be of the old school, gives it another complexion. 
According to him, it talked swings and styles, and it also re- 
talked them, as much as any modern. We know, too, that it 
wrote flippant verses. My objection to Dr. McPherson is 
rather his assumption that no good things are said now. 
He seems to think, for instance, caddies with character and 
humour are extinct, and likewise caddies who can give advice. 
No, Sir, there are as good caddies now as in the good old 
times. Quite true there are more than there used to be (1 am 
not speaking of St. Andrews), who do not drink, who are even 
educated enough not so inordinately to respect Golf as to sup- 
pose that at least one of the six days was devoted to its inven- 
tion. But for quaintness, not to go further, I would back my 
own carrier to have uttered as many good mots as the most 
quoted ancient of them all. 

No, Sir, I say as loudly as Mr. Mackay, respect the old land- 
marks, retain every old custom, resist innovations, renovations, 
and irreverent improvements—amongst them ‘mistering’ in- 
stead of nick-naming the respected ancients (see Mr. Mackay’s 
letter fassim). Let us discriminate, however. To search into 
the mysteries of golf, to talk scientifically about them—or even 
nonsensically—in prose or verse, is not irreverent. The skele- 
tons of the present are not at enmity with the shades of the 
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But such work as abolishing stimies (and, of course, 
in which there is an element of chance must follow) 
will soon make golf about as amusing as manufacturing pin- 
heads. It is not poetry nor prose, photography nor diagrams, 
but bumptious constitution-making Frankensteins that our 


past. 
everything 


came has to fear.—I am, etc., W. G. SIMPSON. 
> 


MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF ‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER.’ 

Sir,—With your permission I would make one or two re- 
marks on the notice of this book in Zhe Scots Observer. The 
writer thinks much of Major Fraser ; little of his editor. He 
calls in question several points on which he thinks him 
mistaken. For example, he objects to the statement that 
there is nothing in the Major's narrative to confirm the 
idea of Simon Fraser's having been confined zx the Bastile. 
I believe there is not. The anonymous critic quotes, in sup- 
port of his contention, the passage in the MS. showing that 
Mary of Modena, ‘with tears on her cheeks, prevailed [with 
Lewis] to put Lord Simon é# confinement. Does he consider 
that ‘Bastile’ and ‘confinement’ are interchangeable words? 
He cites no other authority for contradicting the editor, who 
says, advisedly, that the matter is * doubtful.’ Now, in all things 
connected with Lord Lovat it is necessary to reckon with his 
biographer, Dr. John Hill Burton, Historiographer Royal of 
Scotland ; it is as ignorant to overlook him, and his excellent 
Life of Lovat, in such a case as this, as to discuss Sir Walter 
Scott without John Gibson Lockhart. The matter of the chief’s 
confinement is fully gone into by Dr. Burton (p. 102), and he 
finds that the one thing certain is that Lovat was confined, as 
Major Fraser and Lovat (Wemoirs) both say, ‘in'the Castle of 
Angouléme.’ 

Again, Hill Burton is kept curiously and conspicuously absent 
from the next point ‘quarrelled ’—namely, Was Lovat a Jesuit ? 
The sentence of Major Fraser’s Ms. regarding this, it happens, 
is one of the few quoted by Hill Burton. Major Fraser's 
words are: ‘Lovat . . . made his interest with the Jesuits, and 
professed Lewis’s religion, and entered into that sect.’ This 
case, too, is so fully discussed by the Historiographer that it is 
waste of space to do more than state that, with the passage 
before him, Hill Burton came to the identical conclusion as the 
present editor—namely, that Major Fraser’s meaning is not in 
accordance with the opinion of the anonymous critic. But the 
historian adds ‘that he [Lovat] became a frvest is not improb- 
able.” (Life, p. 103.) Lindley Murray, and the grammar of 
the sentence quoted will not stand the meaning put upon it. 
I will not waste much time with the next objection. Refer- 
ring to Major Fraser’s description of the ‘forceful marriage,’ 
your reviewer writes :—-‘ The editor has left a blank : an editorial 
proceeding to which he (the critic) takes the strongest exception.’ 
Yes, the editor Aas left a blank ; two /ines of indecency have 
been deleted, and readers will probably thank him for sparing 
them a réchauffé of horrors already perfectly well known to 
most who have ever heard of Lord Lovat; to be found, very 
properly, in Arnot’s Criminal Trials, Burton’s Life,the State 
Trials, and elsewhere. We Scots readers do not care to have 
‘our noses tickled’ unnecessarily with such details. The 
Major in several passages makes perfectly plain the nature of 
the charge against Lovat. 

The would-be defence by the critic of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Opinion is quite unnecessary. It is stated in the book that Sir 
Walter had few data before him when he wrote, except the Cu/- 
loden Papers. He followed’ implicitly the Highland gossip 
Siven to him by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, whose MS. was very 
kindly lent to me by Mr. C. E. S. Chambers. Had Sir Walter 
had even the means of information possessed by Hill Burton, 
his opinion would probably have been very different, and he 
would have been saved from inaccuracies. If only revenge 
was Lovat’s object, why should he have acceded to the Dowager- 
Lady’s desire, and had a second marriage ceremony performed, 
as the Major tells us? Lastly, the date of Amelia Fraser’s 
marriage (1702) is given at p. 68, vol. i., and p. 213, vol. ii.; 
and that of the Scots Plot (1703-4) at p. 137, vol i. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Leslie Stephen, the printed 
proof of the article on Simon, Lord Lovat, for his Dictionary 
of National Biography, has been submitted to me. We must 
wait a little 5 but I think it may be found that the competent 
and impartial writer of it, who has exhausted every source of 
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information, may not be quite at one with my anonymous Critic 
in his peculiar views of Scots history and English grammar.— 
I am, etc., THE EDITOR OF 

*‘ MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT.’ 


[Vote.—Surely ‘the idea of Simon Fraser's having been 
confined in the Bastile’ is ‘confirmed’ by the statement that 
his being placed in confinement was owing to the express 
entreaty of the Duke of Atholl ‘to put Lord Simon in the 
Bastile.’ The Bastille, as Colonel Fergusson no doubt knows, 
was the special prison for political offenders. Lovat himself 
states that he spent ‘thirty-two days in a dark and unwhole- 
some dungeon’ before being sent to Angouléme. Unless this 
dungeon was a figment of Lovat’s own brain, the chances are 
at least a hundred to one that it was situated in the Bastille. If 
Colonel Fergusson will only read carefully pp. 146 and 149 of vol.i. 
again, he will, we think, arrive at the conclusion that Lovat was 
removed from ‘ confinement’ (to which Queen Mary had agreed 
‘with tears on her cheeks’) in the Bastille, and placed ‘ under 
the protection of the Governor of the Castle of Angelem,’ on 
his own special application to the King of France. 

If Colonel Fergusson had a sufficient acquaintance with 
French history during the reign of Louis XIv., he would, no 
doubt, have better appreciated the force of our observations in 
reference to Lovat’s connection with the Jesuits. His quota- 
tion from Hill Burton in support of his view is, however, a most 
unfortunate one ; if Lovat became a priest, he certainly became 
a Jesuit, for he had a Jesuit for his confessor. 

We cannot discern the Lindley Murray difficulty alluded to 
by Colonel Fergusson, but most persons will be at once struck 
by the inherent absurdity of this proposal to interpret Major 
Fraser's Manuscript according to the strict rules of a dis- 
tinguished English grammarian. 

The special objection to Colonel Fergusson’s shortcoming in 
reference to the ‘ blank,’ is that he omitted the passage without 
any explanation : a most reprehensible procedure, unless the 
absence of the explanation was a mere overlook. But he can 
scarcely maintain that the omitted details—described, he tells 
us, in ‘two lines of indecency’—were necessary to enable 
Lovat to claim the lordship. In any case, what may ‘very 
properly’ be looked for in Hill Burton, may just as properly 
be looked for in Major Fraser. 

The fact that Colonel Fergusson has in certain parts of the 
volume given the correct dates for the marriage of Amelia Fraser 
(he gives no date for Amelia Fraser’s marriage at p. 68, vol. i.) 
and the Scots Plot, only renders it the more inexcusable that 
he should have written thus: ‘ No sooner was it (Lovat’s back) 
turned, on the failure of the Scots Plot, than his adversaries set 
themselves to arrange matters to their own satisfaction. They 
never doubted that they had seen the last of him. They married 
the young heiress, Amelia Fraser, to Alexander Mackenzie’ 
(i. 68). And Colonel Fergusson goes on to refer to a decree of 
the Court of Session, dated 2d@ December 1702, as among the 
other proceedings subsequent to the plot. 

Colonel Fergusson has thought it necessary to quote pro- 
spective as well as past authorities in support of his own mis- 
leading statements, but since his interpretation of J/ajor 
Fraser's Manuscript is, as we have seen, scarcely immaculate, 
we are not disposed to place implicit confidence in his version 
of the opinions of any other writer on Lovat, either past, 
present, or future. ] 


A PUBLIC TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE SCOTS OBSERVER’. ] 

S1R,—In the House of Commons, on Ist March, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in answer to Mr. Howard Vincent, 
said the Government hoped to be able to introduce a Bill, pro- 
bably in another place, dealing with the interesting and im- 
portant subject of the appointment of a Public Trustee and 
Executor. In Zhe Scots Observer of the 12th January appeared 
a letter of mine advocating the appointment of a Public Trustee 
and Executor for Scotland. I little thought the Government 
had actually a Bill in hand for making the very appointment 
advocated in your columns ; and I trust this one Bill will deal 
with the whole United Kingdom—that is to say, will appoint 
officials for England, Scotland, and Ireland, so that their 
duties and publications may commence simultaneously.—I am, 
etc., W. S. 
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REVIEWS. 


MOTLEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley. Edited by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. In two volumes. London : 
John Murray. 

Mr. Motley’s reputation as a historian may not be so high 
now as it was during his life-time ; but, notwithstanding his 
defects, his fame rests on a solid basis. These defects were 
obvious enough, and probably contributed not a little to the 
extraordinary popularity which his first important work, Zhe 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, immediately secured in America 
and England. In regard to style, Carlyle was at first unto 
him even as a siren. He strained after emphasis, over-coloured 
his pictures, and encumbered many of his pages with tawdry 
rhetoric. But his faults were much less conspicuous in his 
master-piece, Zhe History of the United Netherlands, a book 
at once solid and brilliant, and one which is not likely to be soon 
superseded. The account of the Armada, which it contains, 
does not suffer by comparison with the corresponding passages 
in Froude’s History ; and, seeing that in these passages Froude is 
at his best, to say this is to say that Motley had in his later years 
attained no common mastery of English prose. His descriptions 
are wonderfully vivid ; he had the faculty of making his characters 
live ; he was intensely interested in his subject, and unsparingly 
diligent in his researches. The two volumes of his correspon- 
dence, which have been edited by Mr. George Curtis, will add 
not a little to the esteem in which he has hitherto been held 
by his readers. It is true that his letters are not sparkling, nor 
lively, nor pregnant with thought, nor spiced with racy gossip. 
*I can never,’ he said, ‘write a letter without turning it into a 
philosophic lecture, very learned and profound, but consumedly 
dull.’ Dull he seldom is; but his epistolary style is some- 
what heavy; and if he had the sense of humour, it does 
not light up his correspondence. But his letters win your 
regard for their writer. If he had little wit, he had no 
malice; he is free from vanity and affectation and priggish- 
ness ; as you read, the conviction is borne in upon you that 
here was a man as modest and lovable as he was indefatigable 
in work: a shrewd observer, who could enjoy society as well 
as study, and one of the truest and most winning of friends. 
No doubt the book, like most books of its kind, would have 
gained by compression. It contains a goodly amount of 
domestic tittle-tattle which might have been left in manuscript 
without making the world appreciably poorer. The early 
letters, moreover, which Motley sent to his parents during his 
Continental travels, might have been expunged with advantage. 
They are creditable enough letters for a young man to write, 
but they have no vivacity nor freshness, and contain not a 
few trite reflections and guide-book details. 

But the letters which he wrote during his riper years are of no 
ordinary interest. He mingled with the best London society, 
and his correspondence is rich in vivid, graphic descriptions of 
the celebrities he met. There was Layard, ‘short, square, hirsute, 
and taurine, as befits the Nineveh bull’; and Milman, ‘ bright, 
youthful, and genial,’ with eyes that flashed ‘like living coals’ ; 
and Lady Byron, who talked incessantly of the wonderful resem- 
blance between Motley and Byron ; and Grote ‘ with most genu- 
ine child-like simplicity of manner’; and Paimerston, who bore 
himself so gently and winningly, it seemed impossible that this 
could be he whose rattling, slashing speeches ‘ rang through the 
civilised world’; and Brougham, tall, slender, shambling, 
awkward, with a face ‘ wild and bleak,’ and, like his tongue and 
his mind, ‘eminently Scotch, caustic, rugged, thistle-ish’ ; and 
Mrs. Norton, who had the head of a classic muse, and violet- 
black hair, and eyes black as death, and a low, sweet voice and 
flattering manners, and who talked ‘ almost as well as Holmes’; 
and Thackeray, with the appearance of ‘a colossal infant,’ and 
a piping voice, ‘ with something of a childish treble in it,’ whom 
Motley met at the British Museum, where he was writing the 
ninth number of 7he Virginians against time, and who (in 
accordance with what seemed to be the great novelist’s invari- 
able practice) immediately invited him to dinner on the following 
day ; and Lord Lyndhurst, then in his eighty-sixth year, and 
having to be wheeled about ina chair, but irresistibly charm- 
ing and humorous, and witty, and presenting ‘the magnificent 
spectacle of a large, bright intellect setting “ in one unclouded 
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blaze of living light.”’ Motley has something kind to say of 
nearly every one whom he met. There does not seem to have 
been a grain of spite or jealousy in his nature. He does not 
appear, however, to have been very favourably impressed by 
Macaulay. He describes that writer as having ‘exactly the 
kind of face and figure which by no possibility could be selected 
out of even a very small number of persons as those of a re- 
markable personage.’ Macaulay’s talk was ‘ the perfection of 
common-place without sparkle or flash ;’ he was ‘not so dog: 
matic or so outrageously absurd’ as Carlyle often was, but he 
was not ‘ half so grotesque or amusing.’ On the other hand 
Motley fell at once under the charm of Dickens’s genial, ae. 
pathetic, and unaffected manner; his light, easy talk and 
‘touch-and-go fun’ ; and—more, it may be, than all—freedom 
from ‘humbug of any kind.’ 

A pleasant feature in the correspondence is the strong liking 
which Motley manifests for English society. He betrays no 
sign of that uneasy vain-glory, that envy of England masqued 
as self-assertion, which are too often the ‘note ’—as Mr. Henry 
James would say—of Bostonian ‘culture.’ He never wavered 
in his patriotic admiration of his own country; as a good 
Republican, he had to express disapproval of such social con- 
ditions as made possible the existence of the English aristo. 
cracy. But he found unsating enjoyment in what he termed 
‘the Circean draughts of English hospitality’ ; it is easy to read 
between the lines, and to see that London was far more con- 
genial to him than Boston could ever have been. 

By far the most interesting letters are those in which Motley 
describes his visits to Prince Bismarck at Varzin. He had 
been a fellow-student of the great statesman’s at Gottingen, 
where a friendship was founded which endured until the his- 
torian’s death. Prince Bismarck’s invitations to the American 
diplomatist are couched in a vein of bluff and cordial intimacy. 
‘Give me the pleasure,’ Bismarck writes in 1869, ‘of coming 
here [z.¢., to Varzin]. 1 have absorbed myself so in the thought, 
that I shall be ill if you say no; and that would have the worst 
effect on politics.” And in another letter he urges his old friend 
to meet him at Berlin, where they would ‘sit down to a game of 
chess at Logier’s house, and dispute whether Byron and Goethe 
could be compared to each other.’ From the first, Motley 
recognised Bismarck’s towering political genius ; and to the end 
the republican and democrat looked with the deepest admira- 
tion on the arch-champion of absolutism. He expatiates in 
letter after letter on the modesty, geniality, and frankness of his 
‘faithful old friend,’ and on the enjoyment which he took in 
their long walks and talks together. 

The book would be well worth having, were it only for the 
pictures which it gives of the life that was led at Varzin—where 
regularity of hours was unknown, where no one dressed for 
dinner, where one and all seem to have fleeted the time as care- 
lessly as if they had been dwellers in a latter-day Abbey of 
Thelema. Very pleasant is it to read of the great Chancellor 
coming down to breakfast each morning at eleven, smoking his 
meerschaum pipe, and making memoranda with a lead pencil 
‘about a foot long,’ while the boys were playing billiards in the 
same room, and the big black dog, ‘ Sultan,’ was ‘ rampaging 
generally through the apartment, and joining in everybody's 
conversation.’ The Bismarckiana which they contain would of 
themselves make these volumes a work of no common attrac- 
tiveness. And, apart from the pages which shed light on the 
character and habits of the greatest living statesman, the book 
is replete with sound and shrewd comment on the leading 
events of the memorable years during which Motley was suc- 
cessively United States Ambassador at the Courts of Vienna 
and of London. The letters which he sent to his eldest 
daughter from the Austrian capital exhibit remarkable insight 
into Continental diplomacy, and supply a singularly terse and 
lucid account of the closing movements of the campaign of 
1866. Few works of deeper and more varied interest have 
recently been issued than these two handsome volumes. 


NEW TOLSTOIS 


Ivan Ilyitch. The Invaders. By COUNT To.srol. Translated 
by N. H. DOLE. London: Walter Scott. 2 vols. 

It is easy to recognise Mr. Dole’s difficulties ; it is hard to 

be grateful for his performance. Worse could scarce have 

befallen Count Tolstoi’s best things than to be ‘ conveyed’ into 
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American-English by Mr. Dole. After reading his rendering 
of such masterpieces as Ivan Ilyitch and Kholsomir, and com- 
rg them with the French, one is ungracious enough to feel 
that ‘t would be worth the while of the few who ‘have no 
French’ to get some at once, just to avoid the necessity of 
learning to know. the greatest novelist Russia has produced 
through the distorting medium of his present ‘translator.’ 
Probably, however, if this were insisted on, a certain number 
of the unenterprising would never come to know himatall; and 
that would be even worse than coming upon him garbed (so to 
speak) in Dolefulness. They must, therefore, take their Dole 
as they find him and (as gratefully as may be) with all his 
faults of taste, and all his sins against expression ; his ‘ con- 
nubial caresses,’ his ‘ takings hold,’ his ‘haints’ and his ‘aints,’ 
his ‘ugliness’ for ‘ill-temper,’ ‘lay’ for ‘lie,’ and the rest of 
Disfigured even as here, Tolstoi will still give them 


parit 


them. 
plenty to take away. 

Ivan Llyitch, the first and the most remarkable of the first set, 
is certain to be much discussed: not, perhaps, always with 
understanding. To certain minds it will appeal at once, and 
that with such force and directness as can scarce be exagger- 
ated: while the class of admirers to order—who think they 
doat upon everything notoriously new and strange—will remain 
outside it. Mr. Dole himself refers to it—something in the 
style of a quack advertisement—as picturing ‘the insidious 
progress of a fatal disease.’ One reviewer disposed of it as 
‘weird and strange,’ which long-suffering adjectives have seldom 
been more wantonly misapplied. The thing is really as old as 
Christianity, and withal is in one sense, frightfully familiar. 
The inspiration is Death—even Death itself ; and we find Count 
Tolstoi saying some of the only words about Death that do not 
make it yet more remote and incredible than it seems already. 
It is also a luminous revelation of something all feel vaguely, 
and few can define: the wonder of Identity, and the sickening 
isolation of the commonest mind in the enormous aggregation 
of every-day existence, through Life and out into Death. It is 
a marvellous leap, a self-projection, of Tolstoi’s: as it were a 
guess in the dark as to what Death and its processes are like, 
which only genius could make. And yet, in spite of the 
lurid force and painful realism of his picture, charged as it is 
with the pitiful nothings that make up human nature, he 
lets us feel that it is not he—Tolstoi—but ourselves, in the 
process of enacting the still-recurring, yet to each one of 
us entirely and absolutely novel, scene who can give a hint 
of what passes, and that, so complete is the isolation of 
death, so clear the line drawn between the living and dying, 
that hint can scarce ever be transmitted or received. It takes 
another effort of genius to shift the unbearable burden of his 
own creation, and to hazard the magic of another marvellous 
and far-reaching intuition, which shall transmute the awful 
/¢ the man has loathed and feared, and sink and drown the 
thing in the sudden ecstasy of its own being. All this Tolstoi 
succeeds in doing, and the result is that realisation of an unique 
invention called /van //yitch. As an example of the translator's 
methods, we may note that at the instant of dissolution, when 
light is bursting on the parting soul, Mr. Dole has it in him to 
make Ivan burst out with an ‘Ah! this is something like !’ 
which suggests, not the immense illumination of death, but the 
hungry exile intent upon the canvas-back of his own, his native 
land. 

The rest of the volume is filled with ‘ moralities’ and legends 
for the people, which bring out some of Tolstoi’s theories 
of self-abnegation and service. In one of these, IVhere 
there 1s Love there is God, Mr. Dole has so far contrived 
to refrain from American that the result is almost pretty. 
A little masterpiece, Zze Two Pilgrims, is also left likeable, 
the deluge of vernacular not having effaced the quaint and 
curious simplicity which is its master quality. Some of the 
others—all were written in the peasants’ tongue, as tracts for 
distribution among the peasantry—suffer from want of clarity, 
which, it may be, is not altogether due to Mr. Dole ; while here 
and there it is hard to make out the meaning of individual 
sentences. As Mr. Dole’s idea of a glossary is purely personal, 
while his treatment of certain Russianisms is more or less per- 
verse and capricious, it will perhaps be well to leave these 
tracts—which are not the most convincing part of Tolstoi— 
a good deal to themselves. 

The other volume contains a number of military sketches. 
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One, The Jnvaders, is vivid and artistic, and abounds in interests 
of several sorts. The wild country, with its changing effects 
of light, the keenness and freshness of its sights and sounds, 
and the abruptness of its contrasts of character, is excellently 
realised ; and, what is also of a certain importance, there is 
less Dole and more Tolstoi than we had any right to expect. 
An Old Acquaintance is vaguely fascinating; it has a good 
deal of the quality of real life—the quality of uncertainty which 
makes Anna Karenina the great book it is, In others are 
touches of an imaginative quality which recalls the dreamy 
softness of parts of Aatia. But undoubtedly the most remark- 
able are Poliouchka and Kholsomir. The latter (which is the 
story of a horse) is unlike anything in fiction. Only Tolstoi 
could have touched these chords of inexorable pain and gloom ; 
it reaches grimness that is sometimes forbidding, and here and 
there is charged with pathos and with natural grace and beauty. 
The ‘character’ of the ancient Kholsomir is touched with rare 
delicacy ; his story is really tragic, while that of his old master 
is only sordid and ignoble. And that strange and terrifying 
capacity of apprehending the ways of Death, of which Tolstoi 
has the secret, is felt throughout ; here, too, as in all he writes, 
we are made to feel something of the overwhelmingness of 
destiny and the universe, and to realise the littleness and 
loneliness of the human unit. 


SCOTS HISTORY. 
II. 
History of Scotland. By the Rev. JAMES MACKENZIE. 
Edinburgh: Nelson and Sons. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s knowledge of the English language is on a 
par with his knowledge of Scottish history. As he explains 
the name of his countrymen as ‘rovers, so he discovers that 
‘to Scotch means to be cut with an axe in the Scottish wars.’ 
The derivation is probably from ‘scutch,’ as in ‘scutching’ 
flax, but it certainly has nothing to do with the Scots nation. 

In relating the mutiny of the barons at Lauder Bridge 
against Cochrane and other favourites of James IIL, it is said 
‘the musician, the fencing-master, the astrologer, the tailor, and 
smith were all hung along with him (Cochrane) in one dismal 
row’; but the fact is, that Hommil, the tailor, was not executed, 
as is proved by the Exchequer Records. The Act of James Iv., 
by which barons and freeholders were to send their sons to 
school, is misunderstood when it is represented that they were 
to do so ‘at nine years of age,’ for its provision was that they 
were to go to school up to the age of nine, and, when they had 
got perfect Latin, were to be transferred to the schools ‘ of art 
and jure’: ze., the Universities. 

Very characteristically ‘the Pope of Rome’ is made the cause 
of the battle of Flodden by this curious reasoning :—Henry VIII. 
invaded France as the ally of the Pope; the French stirred 
up James IV. to invade England ; so the Pope, it seems, was 
the ‘spider who had woven his net over Europe, and kings 
were the flies he caught.’ The study of history is the study 
of the true causes which have determined events, and it is 
burlesqued when they are traced in this manner. The Court 
of Session is correctly said to date from the reign of James V., 
but the next sentence is a complete misconception. ‘ Previous 
to this time a Committee of Parliament made a yearly circuit 
to decide civil causes.’ The fact is, that the Judicial Committee 
of Parliament had been practically superseded by the Session 
of James I., which sat in the four principal towns, and that 
again by the Daily Council of James Iv., in Edinburgh, before 
the Court of Session was instituted by James Vv. It is true that 
there were only ten advocates at the first institution of the 
Court. But where did the author learn that ‘the Advocate 
species of the present day numbers over 500’? A reference 
to ‘ Oliver and Boyd’ might have kept him right. 

‘The King at the Parting of the Ways,’ is the heading of a 
chapter which gives an opportunity for a sermon on Romanism. 
A religion which was that of the writer’s forefathers is character- 
ised as ‘gross and childish fables for the pure word of life ; 
saints and idols for the one Mediator; the bread-god for the 
Redeemer ; the spider’s [the author’s pet insect] web of man’s 
works for the glorious robe of Christ’s righteousness.’ The 
evils which made the Reformation necessary ought not to be 
minimised ; but the cause of religion does not require the 
perversion of history. It does require, so far as it can be effected 
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by historical inquiry, that facts should be fairly and fully told. 
It has been a reasonable challenge by the Protestant that, until 
recently, the Church of Rome has been afraid of history, nor is 
the Vatican even yet willing to give up all its secrets. But 
if writing of the sort we have quoted does not cease, the 
Romanist will rejoin that a Protestant writer is unable to 
weigh in a just balance the history of the Medizval Church, 
who confounds in indiscriminate abuse the Rome of Gregory 
the First with the Rome of Hildebrand: Rome before the 
Council of Trent with Rome after it. The time has passed 
when the history of Scotland can be written in the language 
and spirit of Knox. It is one thing to use such words as he 
did in the heat of battle, and another to use them when the 
victory has been won, or—so far as the conflict still continues— 
must be fought with quite other weapons. 

It is an old controversy how far the Scottish Reformers 
were the cause of the ruin of the cathedrals and other religious 
houses. Mr. Mackenzie, after pointing out the destruction of 
churches in Lothian by English raids, the wars of Cromwell, 
and ‘the frost, rain, and neglect of 300 years,’ as well as certain 
Acts of Assembly between 1570 and 1588 in favour of their pre- 
servation, concludes: ‘Let the memory of the Reformers be 
cleared of the reproach so long and so ignorantly cast upon 
them.’ It is true that the causes he specifies contributed, and 
the Knoxiana Clades has been too exclusively condemned for 
the work of havoc by Romanist historians ; but it is impossible 
for any one who reads Knox’s History to absolve the Reformers 
from what they deemed a meritorious work. ‘ Within two days,’ 
writes Knox of the opening scene of the Reformation at Perth, 
‘these three great places—monumentis of idolatrie, to witt, the 
Gray and Black theves, and Charter-housse monkis, were so 
destroyed that the walles onlie did remane of all these great 
edificationis.’ And of the destruction of the Abbey and Palace 
of Scone he says :—‘ The multitud, easelie inflambed, gave the 
alarme, and so was that Abbay and Palace appointit to saccage ; 
in doing whairof thay took no lang deliberatioun, bot committed 
the whole to the merciment of fyre.’ 

It is true, Knox hints that he was averse from these acts, and 
blames the ‘rascal multitude, and Mr. Mackenzie repeats this 
plea. But who was it that influenced them? The authors of 
revolution are not only those who act, but also those who teach 
its doctrine. The First Book of Discipline did not, as he states, 
‘provide for the maintenance of all cathedral and collegiate 
churches, . . . which were at the same time parish churches.’ 
Jts words are: ‘So can we not cease to requyre idolatrie, with 
all monumentis and places of the same, as abbayis, monkeries, 
freireis, nunneries, chapellis, chantreis, cathedrall kirkis, chan- 
nounreis, colledges, uthers then presentlie are paroche kirkis or 
sculis, to be utterlie suppressed.’ The survival of the English, 
and the ruin of almost all the Scottish cathedrals, proves how 
few exceptions were allowed. We are not here concerned 
with the question whether such destruction was justifiable, but 
with the question whether it occurred or not. Let the Lords 
and lairds be responsible for their share of the dilapida- 
tion ; but it is impossible to acquit the ministers who con- 
founded the churches with the images, or the people who acted 
upon their teaching. The author declares that any one who 
does not take exactly his view of the Church is incompetent 
to deal with the history of Scotland during the next two 
hundred years. The examination of his method and the expo- 
sure of his results have shown his incompetency to deal with 
any part of it. 

A religious spirit is beyond doubt necessary for the under- 
standing of Scottish as well as of other history. Nor is it pos- 
sible to ignore the difficulty which Scottish history in particular 
encounters from the change in the form of the best religious 
spirit at different epochs. It may even be thought that he only 
would be an adequate historian of Scotland who could sympa- 
thise with the religion of Columba and the early missionaries ; 
with the religion of Margaret and her descendants—the kings 
who, aided by wise bishops, organised the Church; with the 
religion of Wishart, Knox, and Melville, who reformed it and 
established the vigorous constitution of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and with the saintly men of so many Churches who, under 
diverse forms of discipline and worship, have represented by 
their lives and teaching the essence of Christianity down to our 
own day. Such a combination is not possible in any one man. 
It is, however, possible for any fair student to maintain the 
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standard of truth—which is the first commandment for the 
historian ; to set down nothing in prejudice—which js the 
second ; and to omit nothing material, even though it tel] 
against his own party or sect—which is the third and greatest 
of all. 

‘B. V.’ 


The Life of James Thomson (‘ B.V.). By H. S. Sarr. 
London : Reeves and Turner. 

Failure, atheism, despair: at these three the world looks 
askance. And yet, sunt /acrime rerum et mentem mortalig 
tangunt: James Thomson’s was a broken career ; in his heart 
he had said there is no God; his poetry is a voice from the 
outer darkness ; but this Z7/e will be found more than common 
moving. He was born at Port-Glasgow in November 1834, of 
Scottish parentage on both sides. From father and mother alike 
he inherited an Até: dipsomania from the man, and from the 
woman the curse of melancholy. His childhood was pleasant 
enough ; and in 1842 the family removed to London, and his 
connection with Scotland was henceforth severed. When 
scarcely eight years old, he lost his mother ; but the kindness 
of friends had before this procured him admission into the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum. Here it was that he was educated, 
and hence it was that, after a distinguished career, he was sent 
forth nolens volens an ‘army schoolmaster.’ His profession 
can scarcely have been after his own heart, but the abilities 
which had brought him to the front at school again stood him 
in good stead, and, however uncongenial his work, it seems 
certain that the days of school-drudgery were over before 
he was enrolled a citizen of the City of Dreadful Night. 
And yet it was during this period that a blow befell him which 
might have conquered a firmer faith. His sweetheart died 
suddenly : 


‘You would have kept me from the desert sands 
Bestrewn with bleaching bones, 
And led me through the friendly fertile lands, 
And changed my weary moans 
To hymns of triumph and enraptured love, 
And made our earth as rich as Heaven above.’ 


But the poet, in these lines, written years afterwards, does not 
seem to have ‘known himself.’ Those best acquainted with 
him are of opinion that even the light of love would have failed 
to illuminate the path of one whom Melancholy had marked 
for her own from the hour of his birth. 

In 1862, a frolic, foolish rather than culpable, brought 
about his dismissal from the army. During these years 
his pen had been busy; and he contributed several essays 
to the London Investigator, and a number of poems to 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. Of these the Mater Tene- 
brarum and The Doom of a City alone are_ pessimistic. 
But now the darkness began to descend. From this period 
until his death, in 1881, his career may be briefly described as 
a lost battle with poverty, intemperance, and despair. He was 
unlucky in his friends—at least, his connection with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, while it lasted, seems to have done him more harm than 
good ; he was unlucky in his adventures, whether as mining 
agent or newspaper correspondent ; he was unlucky in his 
health. Were other testimony wanting, his writings, which 
appeared for the most part in the ational Reformer from 
1862 to 1874, bespeak a mind distraught. It was during this 
period that he figured as the Laureate of Pessimism, and 
Vane’s Story,and The City of Dreadful Night, testify alike to 
his genius and his gloom. Then followed ‘seven songless 
years’; songless, perhaps, because poetry was with him the 
expression of pain, and it was now at last that a rift was open- 
ing in the clouds. His verses had caught the notice of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti and Mr. George Meredith ; for a space it 
seemed that the shadows would flee away. The silence of 
these seven years was broken by notes that recalled the 
idealism and the joy of earlier and brighter days. But this 
was but the last flicker of the expiring flame. Once more his 
voice was raised in tones of the most dolorous anguish, and 
then—sudden, horrible, appropriate—came the end. That his 
death was hastened, and his symptoms were aggravated, by the 
use of opium, there seems to be no doubt. It is certain, at 
any rate, that his lapses into uncontrolled excess (which were 
frequent) must have wrought enormous havoc in his system. 
He died in hospital—dreadfully enough—at the age of forty- 
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Such is the story which Mr. Salt tells, and tells simply and 
sympathetically. He had not ‘the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with James Thomson,’ but he writes as if he had. 
There is a brighter side to the picture, and to this also the 
biographer does justice. He throws into relief the happier 
qualities of this unhappy man : his social gifts, his brilliant 
talk, his capacity of friendship, his receptivity and humour 
and, above all, his popularity. We are treated to plenty of 
B. V.’s letters, and these really are a treat. Where Mr. Salt 
has failed is as a critic of Thomson’s poetry. His works, full 
as they are of strong original stuff, are neither as strong nor 
as original as Mr. Salt imagines. That they are not great is 
proved by the fact that a little of them goes a long way ; their 
imitative character is sufficiently established by the om de 
plume ‘B. V., for ‘B. V.’ is but Bysshe Vanolis writ short ; 
and by these initials Thomson sought to indicate his indebted- 
ness to Shelley and Novalis. Heine, too, and Dante, and, 
among living writers, the poets of Afa/anta and Men and 
Women, are his creditors. But whatever the demerits of Mr. 
Salt’s criticism, this seems certain: that the perusal of his Lzfe 
of Fames Thomson will prove in most cases a prelude to the 
perusal of James Thomson himself. 


THROUGH ENGLAND ON A SIDE-SADDLE. 


Through England on a Side-Saddle in the Time of William 
and Mary: being the Diary of Celia Fiennes. With an 
Introduction by the HON. Mrs. GRIFFITHS. London : 
Field and Tuer. 


Mistress Celia Fiennes, the sprightly daughter of the Parlia- 
mentarian Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, and the sister of the 
third Viscount Saye and Sele, travelled a great many thou- 
sands of miles in her native land, and came to the conclusion 
that the England of two centuries ago was a very amusing 
country. The precise dates of her journeys we do not know; 
for Mistress Celia was a very woman, and her Diary contains 
but one date : 1695. Like all superior travelled persons, she is 
pleasingly contemptuous of the untravelled. She thought that 
‘if all persons, both ladies, much more gentlemen, would spend 
some of their tyme in journeys to visit their native land,’ they 
would very easily be rid of the vapours. But she does not allow 
herself many such little flings. She is usually decorous, and 
sometimes dull. And her pious descendant and editor has not 
done the best for her. She has preserved the very remarkable 
spelling of the original manuscript—an error of judgment which 
sometimes makes the patient reader long for the fate which the 
Artful Dodger prophesied for the magistrate who committed 
him. The book is not cut up into chapters, and it does not 
contain a solitary note. The absence of notes is usually good 
reason for delight. Here, if well done, they would have doubled 
the charm of a very curious and entertaining volume. These 
defects apart, Mrs. Griffiths deserves thanks for making her 
kinswoman’s Diary known. If there is much in it that is same 
and somewhat that is lop-sided, it is yet full of odd and 
interesting observation which make it an admirable slippers- 
and-fender book. 

This conscientious diarist had a nice taste in country-houses. 
With the patience of a worker of samplers, she sets down in- 
ventories of the pleasant quarters in which she reposed, and 
sometimes even tells us what she had for supper. Thus, in the 
Isle of Purbeck, she records her high satisfaction with the 
lobsters boiled in sea-water, and eaten before they were cold. 
In Dorset she stayed with a kinsman, who was ahead of his 
time, and had provided an early smoking-room. Inthe West, as 
in quarters much nearer to London, she found the roads so bad as 
to be almost impassable, and her coach was constantly sticking 
inthe stones and mud. In the more remote corners of the West, 
indeed, provision was made for nothing more than pack-horses. 
If you were so aristocratic that you must needs travel in a 
coach, you did so at your peril. The county would not repair 
your springs for you. Mistress Fiennes gives a curious de- 
scription of the baths of Bath as she found them. Ladies in 
the days of Queen Anne took their bath clothed in ‘ garments 
made of a fine yellow canvas, which is stiff and made large, with 
great sleeves like a parson’s gown.’ The water seems to have in- 
lated this balloon-like arrangement in a most alarming manner ; 
but the gabardine saved the proprieties, ‘and yre. shape is not 
seen.’ All the arrangements were delightfully primitive. ‘Thereis 
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a sergeant belonging to ye baths, that all ye bathing tyme walkes 
in galleryes, and takes notice order is observed, and punishes 
ye rude; and most peple of fashion sends to him when they 
begin to bathe, then he takes particular care of them, and com- 
pliments you every morning, wch. deserves its reward at ye end 
of the season.’ What reward did Celia’s grammar deserve ? 

The book is full of indications that two centuries ago the fine 
Elizabethan and Tudor houses, which were then not so very 
old, were held of very little account. Over and over again she 
records that such houses, being ‘ old-fashioned’ and ‘incommo- 
dious,’ were about to be demolished, to make way for the ill- 
proportioned barracks which are still supposed by some 
people to be wondrous beautiful. She describes Mr. Paul 
Foley’s seat near Hereford as ‘a very good old house of 
timber-work, but old-fashioned, and Mr. Foley intends to 
make both a new house and gardens.’ And that was one 
of the half-timbered manor-houses which still make one 
of the delights of Herefordshire! Mistress Fiennes pays a 
surprising amount of attention to the pictures in the Ayriedle 
of country-houses, which from first to last she visited. But she 
was a Puritan maiden, and was much shocked by pictures of 
ladies taken before they had finished dressing. At Lord 
Sandwich’s house in Huntingdonshire there is ‘a fine picture 
of Venus, were it not too much uncloth’d.’ At Burleigh 
there is ‘ very fine paint in pictures, but they were all without 
garments, or very little.’ That John Sell Cotman was the inven- 
tor of ‘graining’ was always a hard pill to swallow; and here, 
like a fairy genius, comes Mistress Fiennes to prove that grain- 
ing existed before that gracious painter was born. She tells of 
a country-house in Yorkshire where some of the wainscot was 
‘painted in veinslike marble.’ If, in most directions the roads 
were execrable, and inns sometimes non-existent, houses were 
seen here and there with luxuries that are often supposed to be 
peculiar to our own times. Thus at Chatsworth, in the reign 
of William and Mary, hot and cold water were laid into the 
bathroom, and most country-houses of pretension contained 
billiard-rooms. Despite all her travelling, Mistress Celia was 
not always very exact upon the head of geography; and she 
tells us that in one of her journeys ‘I rode in sight of St. 
George’s Channel in the way from Colchester to Ipswich.’ 

Only once did the ingenuous diarist penetrate into Scotland, 
and she very soon re-took the road to England. She was dis- 
pleased to see the Lowlanders going about with ‘ naked leggs.’ 
One sniff inside a peasant’s house was enough. She could eat 
nothing, despite that the salmon were fine and very cheap. But 
she found the claret the best she had tasted for seven years. Very 
few towns, save Edinburgh and Aberdeen, could give decent 
entertainment to the stranger. Even the lairds in their castles 
lived ‘in so nasty a way that one has little stomach to eat or use 
anything. I am sure I met with a sample of it enough to dis- 
courage my progress further in Scotland. I attribute it wholly 
to their sloth, for I see they sitt and do Little.” And with that 
the disgusted Puritan maiden turned her back upon poor 
Scotland. 

In all the thousands of miles that she travelled Mistress 
Fiennes had but one threatening of highwaymen ; and their 
knavish tricks were happily frustrated by the presence of hay- 
makers in the fields bordering the road between Nantwich and 
Chester. The golden days of the Dick Turpins came rather 
later, when the roads were constructed somewhat less after the 
‘corduroy’ pattern. It is impossible not to admire this robust 
young lady’s frank appreciation of the good things of life. She 
was a redoubtable trencher-woman, and is never tired of prais- 
ing Severn salmon and Nottingham ale. Also, there was some 
ale at Studley Royal so potent as to excite her warmest eulogy. 
She seems to have been most at home in Staffordshire, where 
(as to this day) life was a game of gorge. Her Diary is so art- 
less, so entertaining, and in some respects so fresh, that, had it 
been well edited and intelligently compressed, it would have been 
a really notable contribution to the literature of wayfaring life 
in the seventeenth century. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. 


Natural Inheritance. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., Author of 
Hereditary Genius, etc. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Galton’s is a mind we could ill spare. It is not because 
he is a leading man of science and a conscientious worker that 
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we say so ; we can get many of these. Nor is it that his works 
are read by the public : he is not a populariser of science ; and 
if he were, he could not be unique. It is not even because of 
his ability in mathematics and arithmetic. It is because he 
has a vein of his own, which he works to the advantage of 
mankind, and on a plan, we strongly suspect, beyond every one 
else’s reach. Everything he takes up, however commonplace, 
is represented in a startling and peculiar way. That even 
would be nothing ; but he does not rest till in most cases (to 
our mind he sometimes fails) he proves the new light to be a 
true light. Science professes that nothing is too trivial or 
insignificant for it. It boasts that whilst the metaphysicians 
kept their eyes on the clouds, and therefore produced nothing 
but gas, its devotees grub in the mud and come up rich in 
results. But, in fact, the old leaven clings to most of them. 
Not to Mr. Galton. His speciality may be said to be Heredity, 
as lofty and far-reaching a one as its metaphysical ana- 
logue, Predestination. In this volume he works at it through 
sweet peas and family gossip, and proposes further to consult 
pedigree moths. No human littleness but can yield him great 
results. Everything is made to speak. He finds probable proof 
that very marked sports do not necessarily perish, in the 
analogy of hansom cabs. He shows that they need not neces- 
sarily get swamped in the parent, because the same hansoms 
would not cross with four-wheelers. The constitutions of 
societies are made to illustrate many things as to types, their 
stability and otherwise. Second-rate men of science are in 
many ways as conservative as the most prejudiced of the unre- 
flecting. In their own departments they accept much on 
authority. Mr. Galton never thus confounds proved facts and 
the theories of men, however great these be. The generally re- 
ceived axiom that types and species were evolved step by step, 
he shows to be merely an inference. He admits indeed that inter- 
mediate links can usually be found ; but, using the inventions in 
the Patent Office as an analogy, he shows it would be mislead- 
ing to infer that the order of invention follows the amount of 
difference. It is Mr. Galton’s great ingenuity in finding uses 
for statistics, however, which is the key-note of his usefulness. 
In the present book there is ample evidence of what figures, 
cleverly used, are capable of proving. 

Since his Hereditary Genius opened the way to real knowledge 
as to the laws of relationship, he has done nothing (at least has 
issued nothing in book form) so thorough and consequent as this. 
We see his peculiar genius at work ; there are serious results; the 
book is interesting all through, and there is nothing in which his 
originality has run riot. It is true that here and there we have 
fanciful theories : as at page 16, where he suggests that acquired 
qualities could only be transmitted from the grandparents, see- 
ing the ova of the parents are as old as themselves. But then he 
only gives this as a speculation. There is nothing in the volume 
like his average photographs, in which one, after all, is inclined 
to think the results are not scientific, but only due to ordinary, 
commonplace smudging. Nor is there anything like his chapter 
on prayer, where his arithmetical faculties are brought to bear 
on the fact that those whose life is most prayed for do not live 
longest: a chapter which makes one wonder whether Mr. 
Galton is joking or whether he entirely lacks humour. In the 
present volume we have the full benefit of his special gift— 
already referred to—of manipulating statistics. In his hands 
they shed light and life, instead of merely swamping our iden- 
tity. He has (page 62) a paragraph headed ‘The Charms 
of Statistics, with which any one who has read up to 
that point will agree; any one who has not must think 
it a contradiction in terms. Whether got by masterly and 
original schemes, such as that of Distribution and Frequency 
(see chap. iv.), too profound perhaps for any but specialists to 
do more than accept, or by means so simple as almost to evoke a 
smile, Mr. Galton’s results are all interesting. His mid-parent, 
a Statistical cross between a father and mother, may cause mis- 
givings, but when this repellent being turns out to be a way of 
enabling us to guess how tall, or with what other qualities, our 
children are likely to be born—what chances there are of baby 
resembling mamma, or of brothers being like, when he shows 
how far children of able parents are responsible for their own 
dulness, and gives more than hope to the sons of the wicked, 
we pardon the mid-parent and his maker. 

If space allowed, we should like to give examples of how, 
without going beyond the region of facts and their proofs, this 
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book is made to read like a novel. We must confine ourselves 
to a bold sketch of its plan. The statistics on which it is based 
are from papers—which Mr. Galton sent out in various direc. 
tions—asking people for a variety of facts of family history 
(see the prospectus p. 72), and from experiments on sweet 
peas. From the statistics Mr. Galton shows that temper has 
no influence on the selection of wives (we presume the same 
would hold good as to husbands in leap year) ; nor (contrary to 
what would be expected) has eye-colour either. The chapter on 
stature (and that involves other qualities) is particularly interest. 
ing. It seems that a son is likely to be only one-third of the 
distance from an average height that his father is. There js a 
table of probable difference between brothers, uncles, nephews, 
etc. Mr. Galton had some misgivings about his statistics op 
this subject, and describes with what satisfaction he found his 
method universally true according to the law of error as applied 
to his figures bya mathematician. We learn in this chapter what 
is not popularly known, or indeed is scarce known at all, that 
‘fathers and sons should be held to be only half as near in blood 
as brothers’ (p. 133). It is curious how breeders of animals, 
without knowing it, act upon this fact. If animals are to be 
bred sib, a parent and child are always preferred as a cross to 
a brother and sister. For many things novel about eye-colour 
and disease, the reader must refer to the book itself. 

The volume is well got up, arranged, and indexed: a 
matter of some importance in a book that is not of those which 
are to-day, and to-morrow are forgotten. Perhaps in such a 
work, where there is so much done for him, the general reader 
cannot expect more. It is conceivable, however, that the methods 
might be less mixed up with the results, and that it might be 
made easier for the general reader to take those on faith, 
which, we feel sure, all but those who have dipped deeper into 
mathematics than people of average education must do in any 
case. On the other hand, it is quite true that some of the facts 
can only be understood statistically. For instance, it being 
admitted, as it must be, that Regression towards mediocrity on 
the part of descendants is a law, no amount of mere thinking 
without figures will explain why one generation has the same 
average of peculiarities as another: why, in other words, 
mediocrity does not in time become universal. It is usual to 
say there is no wonder in the matter, as each man tends to 
leave his like behind. - But this not being a fact, it is a puzzle 
which only the ‘sum’ at p. 117 can solve. 

The errata in the book do not seem to be numerous. In the 
third line of the second paragraph ‘E’ instead of ‘C’ is some- 
what puzzling ; and at p. 57 what is not an error—‘Q, with a 
reference number, looking like ‘ Q’’—we found hard. 


A NEW IRISH POET. 


The Wanderings of Oisin, and other Poems. By W. B. 
YEATS. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 

Whosoever takes up 7he Wanderings of Oisin expectant of 
another encounter with the incompetent versifier or parasitic 
‘Minor Poet,’ will receive a surprise as grateful as it is rare. You 
open the book with a dark prevision (for the writer’s name is 
unknown to you) of banality and doggerel, or, at best, of insipid 
sentiment and threadbare rhyme. And at once the words 
begin to murmur and sing and shine before the breath of poetic 
inspiration ; again the common is made uncommon, the old 
miracle is wrought anew ; you are carried away into rainbow- 
coloured lands of fantasy, there is a blowing of magic horns, 
a lovely enchantress is speaking in silken phrases, the swords 
of heroes are ringing in onsets, and the work-a-day world is for 
atime forgot. Mr. Yeats has imagination and melody and the 
command of graceful diction ; his subjects are original and 
happily chosen ; he can tell a story almost as well as the author 
of The Earthly Paradise. His verses have the wilding charm, 
the wayward grace touched with elfishness, characteristic of 
true Irish song ; the lines seeming to flow at their own sweet 
will, wanton as the robe of Nora Creina, to run (to quote his 
own words) as freely and musically as 

‘ The gentle waves of the summer seas 
That raise their heads and wander singing.’ 

And his verses are of those that echo the rustling of leaves 
and the lapse of streams, the whisper or bluster of the wind, the 
chiming or thundering of sea-waves—that catch and convey the 
beauty and mystery of the flying clouds, and the shimmering 
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lain of ocean, and the dewy forest aisles, with their shift- 
ing arabesques of shade and sunlight. Mr. Yeats iS certainly 
very close to nature. The principal poem, Zhe Wanderings of 
Oisin, is founded on a wild Trish legend. It tells how Oisin, 
the son of Fin, went hunting with his comrades and 


‘ ‘strong hounds three, 
3ran, Sgeolan, and Lomair, 
On a morning misty and mild and fair’ ; 


and how he met a damsel of faery, for love of whom he forsook 
kin and country. She mounted him on an enchanted steed, and 
they rode over the level floor of the summer sea until, one even- 
tide, ‘Suddenly there came 

A far vague sound of feathery choirs. 

It seemed to fall from the very flame 

Of the great round sun, from his central fires. 

The steed toward the music raced, 

Neighing along the lifeless waste, 

And, as the sun sank ever lower, 

Like sooty fingers many a tree 

Rose ever from the sea’s warm floor, 

And they were trembling ceaselessly, 

As though they all were beating time 

Upon the centre of the sun 

To the music of the golden rhyme 

Sung of the birds. Our toil was done.’ 


They had come to the Island of Youth, and there Oisin passed 
his hours in love and sylvan roamings for a hundred years ; 
and another hundred years he spent in love and battle on 
another isle ; and a third hundred years he dreamed away with 
the enchantress on the Island of Forgetfulness. In the end the 
spell is broken, and he returns to his native land, to seek in 
vain for his old battle-comrades and the three brave hounds :— 


‘ Bran, Sgeolan, and Lomair, 
Where are ye with the long, rough hair ?’ 


The style admirably befits a tale of faery, the dreamy, haunt- 
ing cadences enhancing the impression of glamour and weird- 
ness like a tune blown on the horns of elf-land. The poem 
undoubtedly suggests Zhe Voyage of Maeldune: not that 
Mr. Yeats is ever directly imitative, but his subject and, in 
parts, the form of his verses are similar to Tennyson’s. The 
Wanderings, it is needless to say, have not the magnificent 
imaginative sweep, the gloriously coloured descriptions, the 
irresistible, rolling, and glowing verse of the Voyage. 
Still, even after Tennyson’s poem, Mr. Yeats may be read 
without a painful sense of incongruity. There is passion 
as well as music and wild and graceful fancy in the tale of 
Oisin. There are lines in which the tones of war and hunting 
and heroic comradeship ring out bravely ; the writer can stir 
the blood as well as beguile and lull with sensuous dreams. 

The Island of the Shadows, which Mr. Yeats has written 
under the charm of the Shelleyan manner and music, 
and which has been left a _ fragment, proves him to 
have dramatic fire and dramatic insight, as well as the 
gift of telling a story in mellifluous verse. The minor 
poems show that he has considerable skill in the handling 
of various lyric measures, though he has still to overcome 
certain technical defects, which are specially observable in ‘A 
Fairy Pedant.’ The best of his lyrics are ‘ King Goll, with its 
haunting refrain ; ‘ Kanva,’ which conveys a keen criticism of 
life in its flowing and daintily turned couplets ; ‘ The Song of 
the Last Arcadian,’ the subtlest in thought of all the pieces 
the volume ; and the simple lilt of the old fisherman :— 
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‘Ye waves, though ye dance ‘fore my feet like children at play, 
Though ye glow and ye glance, though ye purr and ye dart, 

In the Junes that were warmer than these are, the waves were more gay, 
When I was a boy with never a crack in my heart.’ 

Mr. Yeats is a writer to whom we may reasonably look for 
many good gifts. The carver of cherry-stones, the idyllic 
prattler, and the moping sonneteer are too much with us. All 
the more gladly should we welcome an author who walks not 
in the beaten ways that lead to mere prettiness, and dainty 
trifling and silly cooings and lamentings ; who can speak out 
with the right heroic accent, and kindle the blood with tales of 
the (strictly historical) deeds that were done in the brave old 
days ‘When the Fenians made foray at morning with Bran, 
Sgeolan, Lomair,’ 
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CONCERNING WILD FOWL. 


Bird Life of the Borders: Records of Wild Sport and Natural 
History on Moorland and Sea. By ABEL CHAPMAN. 
London : Gurney and Jackson. 

Man’s dominion over ‘ the fowls of the air’ is associated, in the 
vast majority of instances, with profound ignorance of the habits 
and varieties of his feathered subjects. It is doubtful whether the 
birds themselves, if they could read such books as Mr. Chap- 
man’s Bird Life of the Borders, would not count it folly to wish 
that their masters were more wise than they are in the ways of 
wild fowl, seeing that such knowledge must be gathered mainly 
by means of the fowling-piece and the stanchion-gun. They 
might deem the apathy of King Log preferable to the flattering 
attentions of King Stork. Books of sport and natural history 
are written, however, for sportsmen and naturalists, and not for 
birds. Mr. Chapman’s volume is one of the best of its kind. 
It has blemishes, as every work that has vigour and originality 
about it must have. But it is full of keen and intelligent 
observations upon the nature, the haunts, and the movements 
of the winged visitants, casual and regular, of our woodlands 
and coasts, and of excellent practical advice for pursuing 
sport on sea or dry land, or on that tidal-ooze, the chosen 
resort of so many of our swimming and wading wild fowl, which 
is neither the one nor the other. 

Exhilarating and delightful are Mr. Chapman’s chapters which 
describe hisramblings over the higher ranges of Cheviot, or along 
the ‘borders’ of the ploughed and the pasture land, with an eye 
ever on the alert for sport, but interested also in its surround- 
ings, and alive to all the movements of Nature, as exhibited in 
the behaviour, the flight, the notes, the nesting-places, and the 
changing plumage of grouse and blackgame, plover and snipe. 
Month after month, throughout the year, the characteristic 
features of bird life on the moors and fells are described, and 
special note is taken of the migratory instincts and period of 
arrival and departure of the species that are non-resident. 
Complete adhesion will not be given by all sportsmen to Mr. 
Chapman’s observations : for example, his assertion, contrary 
to the opinion of some of the authorities on grouse-shooting, 
that ‘grouse never feed till evening.’ His remarks upon what 
he calls the ‘ pseudo-erotism,’ or the ‘ recrudescence of amatory 
symptoms,’ manifested by blackcock and other moorland game 
in mid-autumn, can also hardly be allowed to be much more at 
present than ingenious speculation, like his conditional adhe- 
sion to the hypothesis of ‘an original home of all life at the 
North Pole,’ to account for the migratory instincts of the bird 
tribes. But as to the symptoms of grouse disease, the ‘atrocity’ 
of overhead telegraph wires, from the wild-fowl and the wild- 
fowler’s point of view, and the anomalies and absurdities con- 
tained in our legislation for the protection of fisheries and wild 
birds, he will find his brethren, sportsmen and naturalists alike, 
in pretty hearty accord with him. 

While thoroughly at home on the heather and the hill-top, 
Mr. Chapman reserves his deepest affection for punt-shooting 
with the stanchion-gun, as it is to be had on the sand-flats and 
tidal-oozes along the Northumberland coast. Other writers on 
sport have treated this form of coast-fowling with neglect, and 
even contempt, and this rouses the author to defend it against its 
aspersers, and to sing its praises with almost passionate energy. 
To be an accomplished punt-shooter, there is required a double 
portion of the sportsman’s virtues of patience and perseverance 
in combination with ardour, and alse of muscular force and of 
the mental endurance that enables a man to ‘bear up with 
equanimity against inevitable failures.’ Danger, strikingly 
illustrated by the experience of the author’s brother while punt- 
ing on the Holy Island ‘mud slakes’ during the great storm of 
14th October 1881, has often to be faced on these excursions in 
a light boat on a treacherous element ; and, generally speaking, 
Mr. Chapman lays it down that the worse the weather and the 
greater the hardships, the more precious are the delights of 
punt-gun shooting. Some of the accusations brought against 
it he may not be wholly successful in rebutting—that of ‘ cruelty,’ 

‘is part of the set order of 
nature, and man, though the consummation of the world, is, 
after all, but a predatory and carnivorous animal’; and, when 
after wild fowl with punt and stanchion-gun, man does not 
inflict more unnecessary pain upon his victims than in cer- 
tain other sports, among others, ‘grouse-driving.’ Still, there 


for instance. ‘Cruelty,’ he says, 
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seems quite as much cruelty as sport in the pursuit of 
scaup-ducks, for instance; the tamest as well as toughest, 
in all senses, of their tribe, and the ‘strongest, tastiest, and 
most uneatable ducks the author ever tried’: seeing that it 
will*happen that out of ten birds crippled seven will get 
away, for a time or altogether, by diving. One hears, too, 
the voice of an accusing conscience in the passage recording 
the shooting of ‘a pair of fancés’ of the Merganser tribe—more 
shy, but also still more unpalatable, than the ducks—‘ thereby 
perhaps saving them from future remorse and recrimination.’ 
Most valuable and most widely interesting of all Mr. Chapman’s 
notes upon ‘ Bird Life on the Northumberland fells and sand 
and mud banks,’ are those that describe the migratory move- 
ments of the different species. He has almost qualified himself, 
by attentive observation, to prepare a ‘ North-Sea Bradshaw,’ 
fixing the through transits and times and points of arrival 
and departure of our birds of passage, on their way to and 
from their breeding-places in high latitudes. The fabled 
phoenix and roc themselves are not more wonderful and mys- 
terious than that trim little bi-annual visitor, the Curlew Sand- 
piper, who lands upon our shores in late spring and late autumn, 
having in the first interval traversed unknown Arctic spaces to 
some ‘penetralia of the North Pole,’ undiscovered as yet by 
science, where it nests and rears its brood, and in the second 
crosses the Tropic as far as the Cape of Good Hope—in his 
more eastern range to Australia and New Zealand—in its chase 
of summer round the world. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by the Shamans Hwui-Li and 
Yen-Tsung, with a Preface containing an account of the works 
of I-Tsing, by Samuel Beal, B.A., D.C.L. (London : Triibner 
and Co.), is intended to supplement the History of the Travels 
of Hiuen-Tsiang, published under the title of The Buddhist 
Records of the Western World. The book itself, including 
Mr. Beal’s excellent explanatory preface, throws a flood of light 
upon the importation of pure Buddhism from India into China. 
The son, grandson, and great-grandson of men of talent and 
learning, Hiuen-Tsiang so early developed the hereditary 
tendency to scholarship that we find him following, some six 
centuries later, very closely in the footsteps of his great 
prototype, the Founder of Christianity. The greater portion 
of the book is taken up with an account of his travels 
and of the difficulties and adventures he encountered on 
his journey to India and back, including the irreparable 
calamity which befell him in the loss of his books while cross- 
ing the Indus. Once convinced of the superiority of Indian 
Buddhism to that of China, which reached the latter country 
in a form more or less corrupt, and which has again degene- 
rated, the true missionary spirit is evinced in his rejoinder 
to a number of Indian priests who endeavoured to dissuade 
him from returning to his native land. Hiuen-Tsiang replied, 
‘ Buddha, in establishing the principles of his doctrine, designed 
them for universal diffusion; how, then, can those who have 
received the benefit of them exclude those not yet enlightened?’ 
The story of the adventures of Hiuen-Tsiang is told by his 
Chinese biographers and their English translator with a quaint 
simplicity and winning ingenuousness which frequently reminds 
us of that quaintest of all books of travel, Colonel Henry 
Yule’s matchless translation of the wanderings of Ser Marco 
Polo, who was so hospitably received in China some 600 years 
after the labours of Hiuen-Tsiang were accomplished. 

Elementary Synthetic Geometry. By N. ¥. Dupuis, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada. (London: Macmillan and Co.) Notwith- 
standing the number of systems of geometry which have been 
produced by those who have become dissatisfied with old 
Euclid, Professor Dupuis has published a work differing in 
several respects from most of these. He assumes the point, 
line, and circle, in one plane, to be the geometric elements, 
and defines any one of these, or any combination of them, 
as a geometric plane figure. The principles of motion and 
continuity are employed in the transformation of geometric 
figures. Algebraic forms and symbols, and even quaternion 
tensors, are freely used to express his views with more clear- 
ness. He attacks the most difficult problems in mean centre, 
pole and polar, harmonics and analytical conics. To test the 
progress and to excite the ingenuity of the student, he 
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very judiciously appends to each chapter well-arranged and 
carefully-graduated exercises. T he diagrams are beautifully 
executed. The work gives ample evidence of originality, and 
the author's successful experience in tuition is plainly shown 
by the lucidity of the explanations and the arrangement of 
the details. It is admirably suited for introducing the student 
to the more laboured treatises on analytical geometry, 

A Manual of Cursive Shorthand (London : Clay and Sons), 
by H. L. Callender, is a praiseworthy attempt to provide ‘script? 
phonography for ordinary use. The system is ingenious, and 
is in some respects an improvement upon anything in the 
same line recently published. Doubts may be entertained, 
however, as to the likelihood of the majority of students attain. 
ing a degree of facility in writing which would give it practical 
value. Itis rather a pity that Mr. Callender should have de. 
voted such a large portion of his work to a condemnation of the 
‘geometric’ method of Pitman ; for, as a matter of fact, this 
system has stood the test of application to every-day work 
better than any other, and has been most extensively adopted 
by professional stenographers. The space which he has filled 
with attacks on Pitman’s principles might have been employed 
with greater advantage in the elucidation of his own. A 
System of Phonetic Spelling Adapted to English, by the same 
author and publishers, is a necessary pendant to the new system 
of shorthand. 

In the new volume of ‘The Story of the Nations’ series, 
which deals with Afedia, Babylon, and Persia (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin), Z. A. Ragozin presents a picture of Eastern life 
from the fall of Nineveh to the Persian war, and a study of the 
religion of Zoroaster. The instalment is the third of the collec. 
tion for which this writer is responsible, and it is the best of the 
trio, although it has faults, the most prominent being a frag. 
mentariness suggestive of the theory that it is merely part ofa 
larger work. It surely argues a want of proportion, too, that 
about an equal amount of space is accorded to the religion 
and the history of the people. In both instances, however, 
there is much that is at once interesting and instructive. 
The criticism which must have been passed on the inconsistent 
spelling of Oriental and Greek names is anticipated by the 
author, and disarmed by the promise of amendment in a S final 
revised edition.’ 

The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star, etc., by W. Clark Russell 
(London : Chatto and Windus). Those who love ‘a wet sheet 
and a flowing sea’ will find reading to their mind in this collec- 
tion of stories and essays. A practical acquaintance with the 
ways of them that go down unto the sea in ships gives Mr. Russell 
an immense advantage over writers who drift at random over 
an ocean of their own contrivance. Incident there is in plenty : 
sometimes probable, as in ‘ Thirst,’ or the ‘ Mystery,’ from which 
the volume takes its name; sometimes the reverse, as in the 
‘ Extraordinary Adventure ofa Chief Mate.’ Then there are such 
informative papers as ‘ The Armada,’ ‘ The British Sailor,’ ‘ Life- 
Boats and their Crews.’ But Mr. Russell reaches a higher level 
when he discourses of such things as ‘ Pictures at Sea’ or ‘ Sea- 
side Effects.’ The eye of the artist is added to the experience 
of the sailor, and the result is what Mr. Russell alone is able 
to produce. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s 7he Dynasty of Theodosius ; or, Eighty Years 
Struggle with the Barbarians (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1889), 
consists of a set of lectures delivered to the Durham Ladies’ 
Educational Association. It is, however, in no sense an epitome: 
it is far removed from the likeness of one of those ‘ moths on the 
robe of history.” Nor does it in any way resemble the series of 
vicious little productions which, under the name of /fochs of 
History and the like, have become part of the crammer’s stock- 
in-trade. It is written throughout in the singularly easy style 
of Jtaly and her Invaders, and the absence of the technical 
detail which is at times unavoidable in the fuller work has 
enabled Mr. Hodgkin to make it readable as well as useful. 
In many cases the salient events of history are recounted 
as fully in the one as in the other; and in one instance Mr. 
Hodgkin has made a most valuable addition in the shape of an 
entire lecture devoted to a sketch of the life of Teuton and 
Roman respectively in the fourth century after Christ. More 
than any other writer on this period, Mr. Hodgkin insists 
on the distinction between the Teutonic and non-Teutonic 
invaders of the Empire. To Gibbon and his contemporaries a 
barbarian—Hun or Ostrogoth or Bulgar—was a_ barbarian; 
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and the cruel irony of history has stamped with the synonym 
for barbarism the people of Theodoric of Verona and Walia 
the Visigoth. That the Goths were Christians and the Huns 
heathen Tartars ; that the mighty Stilicho himself was a 
Vandal by birth; that the great fight of Chalons was in part 
a battle of Goths against Huns; even that the invasions of 
Italy by Alaric and Attila occurred some half-century after 
each other—all this few know or are apt to believe, and on 
these points Mr. Hodgkin has most justly laid great stress. That 
Alaric and Fritigern were polished pioneers of civilisation, no 
one asserts ; but they were at least of nearer kin to us (and cer- 
tainly to Count Herbert von Bismarck) than those they assailed. 

The Naturalist in Siluria (London : Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) is a series of sketches of natural history by the late Captain 
Mayne Reid, whose observation and sympathy enabled him to 
write admirably for young folks. The somewhat fanciful title 
is derived from the circumstance that his residence at Wool- 
hope commanded a view of the whole of the Upper Silurian 
rocks. Slight as many of the sketches are, the book is full of 
interest ; and the letterpress is illustrated with a number of 
good cuts. The work will be an acceptable present to all boys 
and girls who love animals. 

We have received a considerable number of books of 
reference. Debret?s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench (London : Dean and Son) has reached its twenty-third 
year. The Statesman’s Year-Book (London: Macmillan and 
Co.) has been twenty-six years in existence. Zhe Government 
Year-Book (London: T. Fisher Unwin) is sent out for the 
second time. In each case the editorial work is careful and 
complete. The Parochial Directory and Voters Guide for 
Edinburgh and Leith has been compiled, and is published, 
by William Sinclair, Assistant-Inspector, St. Cuthbert’s Com- 
bination. It seems well adapted for the useful, if modest, 
end it has in view. A Handbook for Travellers in Hol- 
land and Belgium (London: John Murray) has reached its 
twenty-first edition. We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt, from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London, of a new 
edition in one volume of Mr. Hardy’s admirable Wessex 
Tales; and a new and complete edition of the Laureate’s 
Poems up to date; of a cheap edition of Matthew Arnold’s 
Culture and Anarchy (London : Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; of a 
new edition of John Ward, Preacher, by Margaret Deland 
(London : Longmans) ; and of a new edition, being the second, 
of Mr. W, Sharp’s Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy 
(London: Walter Scott). Pamphlets to hand include numbers 
of the Bacon Society Fournal (London: George Redway), 
the Ruskin Reading Guild Fournal (Orpington: George 
Allen), Zhe Education of Girls (Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace), by James Oliphant, and An Appeal to the Electors 
of England for Federal Home Rule (Edinburgh: E. and S. 
Livingstone). The Peterhead Junior Burns Club has issued 
an account of its proceedings on the latest anniversary of the 
poet’s birth. The chap-book of Watty and Meg, by Alexander 
Wilson, a native of Paisley, has been reprinted by W. S. 
Sime, Glasgow 


MARCH MAGAZINES. 


In Blackwood, as was to be expected, ‘ National Defence’ is 
the subject of the leading article. It is an important and 
authoritative contribution to the discussion of a subject which, 
it is to be hoped, will soon engross the attention of Parliament 
and people. The writer shows conclusively that ‘ National 
Defence’ means, in the first place, the navy; in the second 
place, the navy; and, in the third place, the navy. In fact, to 
quote the words of the Report of the Committee on National 
Defence, ‘by her navy Britain must stand or fall.’ An article 
by Mr. W. B. Dunlop on ‘ Railways—their Future in China,’ is 
of great interest and value; while the medical criticism of 
Theobald’s emendation of Mistress Quickly’s account of the 
death of Falstaff is as amusing as it is scientific. The article 
on foreign politics, ‘France and her Neighbours,’ is an admir- 
able statement of the present relations of the Central Powers of 
Europe. 

Sir Charles Dilke has been travelling in India, and, 
under the guidance of Sir Frederick Roberts, has visited the 
Baluch and Afghan frontiers ; and in the Fortnightly he gives 
an account of the country and its inhabitants, with, of course, 
sundry political observations thrown in. In the same number 
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is an amiable and, on the whole, optimistic article by Lord 
Carnarvon on ‘Australia in 1888,’ which ought to be pleasant 
reading at the Antipodes. Madame Blaze de Bury’s ‘Decadence 
of French Thought’ deals with what she calls the ‘diseased 
intellectuality of modern France’ ; if not conclusive, it certainly 
will excite investigation, and probably controversy. 

In the National Review, in addition to the semi-inspired 
article on ‘Scottish Conservatism’ to which The Scots Observer 
drew attention last week, is to be found at least one other 
article of importance. It is a contribution by Mr. W. H. 
Mallock to the discussion of the land question. For some 
time Mr. Mallock has been devoting himself to the study 
of political economy in general, and of the land question in 
particular, and when a writer with his lucidity and power 
of happy illustration prelects on subjects which are shunned 
by the general still ignorant of the charms of Adam Smith, 
the result for political economy is good. In striking contrast 
with this is a dialogue on Bimetallism by Mr. E. B. Hoare. 
Mr. Hoare is doubtless an excellent financier, but he has still 
to master the ABC of the Bimetallic Theory. The Postmaster- 
General contributes some moral verses in English and in Latin, 
dealing with the iniquities of Monte Carlo. 

It is charitable, and perhaps only fair, to believe that 
Mr. O. J. Casey, who writes on ‘ Anglophobia in the United 
States’ in the Westminster Review, is inspired by the best 
intentions. The Anglified Scot we know and dislike, we 
have no stomach for the Americanised or the Cosmopolitan 
Briton either, and one of the remarkable things about Mr. 
Casey’s views is their anti-British character. He constantly 
speaks of ‘England’ and the ‘English, when he means 
‘Britain’ and the‘ British,’ which is bad, but not unnatural 
considering his pronounced Separatist politics. The most 
likely explanation he offers of American Anglophobia is the 
universal American ignorance of all history save a superficial 
acquaintance with that of their own country. Meanwhile he 
ought to know that recriminations, and a hollow assumption of 
cosmopolitan impartiality, tend neither to edification nor to a 
better understanding between this country and the United 
States. The Westminster, in ‘ Statistics versus Malthus,’ com- 
mits itself to the proposition that Statistics have demolished 
the economic laws which take their name from Malthus. The 
article which unfolds this view is either not to the point or 
behind thetimes, It has long been an economic commonplace 
that Malthus’ formal expression of his theories was faulty, as was 
to be expected in connection with a subject upon which so much 
light has even yet to be thrown by biology. But the main 
principle—that where the available means of subsistence are 
limited, the increase of population is ever tending to reduce the 
limit to starvation point—is unshaken by anything the West- 
minster Reviewer says or can say. No doubt, Malthusianism 
comes home to the individual more closely than to society. 
That is the force of Mr. Punch’s famous advice to those about 
to marry. 

Murray's Magazine also contains an article which was re- 
ferred to in our last issue—Lord Lymington’s, on the County 
Councils. In addition to a chatty little paper by Lord Lorne 
on ‘ Experts,’ there is an interesting statement by the head of 
the Salvation Army. Mr. Booth tells us that in the last 24 
years he has recruited, in 31 counties, an army of 2593 corps, 
under 7109 officers, who hold 2,300,000 services per annum 
in 25 languages; that he publishes 27 weekly newspapers, 
with a sale of 31,000,000 copies ; and that the income of the 
army is £750,000. The ‘General’ writes temperately, and 
occasionally with dignity, and the article is an interesting and 
not too partial account of a remarkable movement. 

The Century opens with an account, by an American travel- 
ler, of a visit to East Siberia and an interview with the Grand 
Lama of the Trans-Baikal. Mr. Kennan was distressed to find 
that the high ecclesiastical dignitary was doubtful as to the 
roundness of the earth, but he was infinitely more shocked 
when he discovered that the savage had never heard of 
America. There is, too, a highly appreciative review of Pro- 
fessor Bryce’s ‘America,’ in which, with much praise, are 
mingled the corrections of one or two trifling inaccuracies. 

Scriiner has gone in too much for psychology and meta- 
physics this month ; it is rather against the grain to find such 
subjects dealt with in Scridner at all, and both Mr. Burnham’s 
‘Economy in Intellectual Work,’ and Mr. Althorp’s ‘Some of 
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Wagner’s Heroes and Heroines’ are in the worst style of 
the modern German sophists. In the former, we have a fine 
derangement of scientific epitaphs, wherewith the author 
executes much mental jugglery without advancing his readers 
one whit beyond the elementary proposition that the habit of 
concentration saves both time and trouble. In the latter, the 
philosophic conceptions which formed the background to 
Wagner's artistic creations are explained by reference to the 
theories of Schopenhauer. This is the criticism which delibe- 
rately murders art ; they will be printing this sort of thing as 
an appendix to the libretto next. A description by the late 
Mr. Gosse of his early school days in Dorset, twenty years ago 
is as valuable a contribution of the materials for a domestic 
History of England as has recently appeared in Longman’s 
or any other periodical. Mr. Lang still pursues his researches 
‘At the Sign of the Ship.’ Popular Tales are now under 
his special protection, and it is to be desired that the clergy 
of all denominations will give heed to his appeal for their aid. 
The monotony of deserts, and the popular fallacies concerning 
these not too enticing portions of the earth’s surface, are the 
theme of a writer in Cornhill. It is comforting to be assured 
by figures that the threatened flooding of the Sahara, and con- 
sequent possible drying-up of the St. George’s Channel, are not 
within the range of practical engineering. For this, if for 
nothing else, the Cornhiz// deserves our gratitude. A short 
story—who does not like short magazine stories ?—with the 
title ‘ Dorinda’s Brother,’ has nothing to do with the Countess 
of Munster’s last novel. It is a tale of a clever young barrister, 
told by himself—he says he is clever, so it must be true ; and 
one point about it is that there is no ‘silly love-making,’ so 
school-boys and crusty bachelors can adventure fearlessly into 
its few pages. Inthe Gentleman’s Magazine, an article, above 
the name of John Coleman, is written, from behind the foot- 
lights, concerning Facts and Fancies about Macbeth—his 
popularity, his various representatives, even his costume. 
In Belgravia there is a delightfully told story by C. Lewis 
Hinde, about a hot-headed bachelor, whose matrimonial pro- 
jects are cut off, not by his own submission to Mr. Punch’s 
advice, but by the considerate interference of a faithful friend. 

We have also received Chambers’s, Time, The Expositor, The 
Antiguary, Cassel’s Family Magazine, Temple Bar, Science 
Gossip, and Life Lore. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
Cathedral Bells. By Vin Vincent. Griffith, Farran and Co. 
21s. 
The Country Cousin. By F. M. Peard. Bentley and Son. 
3 vols. 


The Land of my Fathers. By T. M. Williams. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 2s. 6d. 
VERSE. 
It is Thyself. By M. A. Raffalovich. Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. 
BioGRapPHy. 
Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand. By Canon Curteis. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 7s. 6d. 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-36. Edited by C. E. Norton. 
Macmillan and Co. 18s. 
Madame de Staél. By Lady Blennerhasset. Chapman and 
Hall. 36s. 
History. 
The Contemporary History of the French Revolution. By F. 
B. Harrison. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 
The Perth Hammermen Book. With an Introduction by C. A. 
Hunt. J. H. Jackson. 
The War of the Succession in Spain. By Col. the Hon. 
Arthur Parnell. Bell and Sons. 


THEOLOGY. 


Gifts for Ministry. By Canon Westcott. Macmillan and Co. 
Is. 6d. 

Sunday and Recreation: a Symposium. Edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Linklater. Griffith, Farran and Co. 3s. 6d. 

The Light that Lighteth Every Man. By the late Dean Russell. 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 

The Prose Works of Bishop Ken. Edited by Canon Benham. 
Griffith, Farran and Co. ts. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Handbook to Land Charters and Other Saxon Documents. 
By Professor Earle. The Clarendon Press. 16s, 

A Political Catechism. Anon. Field and Tuer. 

Buddhism, in its Connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
By Sir Monier Williams. John Murray. 21s, 

Seneca’s Minor Dialogues. Translated by A. Stewart. Bel] 
and Sons. 

Problems of the Hidden Life. By‘ Pilgrim. George Redway. 

Tales of Science. By the Rev. Dr. M‘Pherson. James Gem. 
mell. 3s. 6d. 

The Marvels of Rome. By T. M. Nichols. Ellis and Elvy, 65, 


ForEIGN. 


Abhandlungen zum romischen Civilprozess. Von F. Eisle. 
8vo. Freiburg: Mohr. 5 m. 

A travers Pays. Par Mme. de Witt. 16mo. Paris: Hachette. 
2 fr. 

Christian von Troyes Cligés. WHerausg. von W. Forster, 
8vo. Halle: Niemeyer. 4m. 

Der Uhlan. Roman von Ivan Dewall. 3 Aufl. 8vo. Stutt- 
gart: Verlagsanstalt. 4m. 

Ernst Bletbtreu. Roman von Fr. Bodenstedt. 2 Aufl. Berlin ; 
Janke. 2m. 

Francois Mignet. Par Ed. Petit. 18mo. Paris: Didier, 
3 fr. Soc. 

Gemeinde-Verfassung des Urchristenthums. Von E. Loning. 
8vo. Halle: Niemeyer. 4m. 

Intracellulare Pangenesis. Von H. de Vries. 8vo. Jena: 
Fischer. 4m. 

La France en 18§g_ Par M. le Comte de Chandordy. 12mo. 
Paris: Plon. 3 fr. Soc. 

La Morale d@Aristote. Par Mme. Jules Favre. 18mo. Paris: 
Alcan, 3 fr. Soc. 

Le Divorce de Napoléon, Par H.Welschinger. 18mo. Paris: 
Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Le Secret del Empereur, Correspondance confidentielle échangée 
entre M. Thouvenel, le Duc de Gramont et le Gén. Comte 
de Flahault, 1860 & 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Lévy. 
15 fr. 

Sir Ph, Sidney's‘ Astrophel and Stella’ und ‘ Defense of Poesy. 
Herausg. von E. Fliigel. 8vo. Halle: Niemeyer. 6m. 

Topographie der Stadt Rom. Von O. Richter. 8vo. Nord 
lingen: Beck. 5 m. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





ALEXANDER FIGGINS 
PRACTICAL CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER 
(LATE MANAGER TO ROBERT BRYSON & SONS) 
33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
(Corner of Hanover Street). 


Att Kinps oF Repairs Done. ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR WINDING 
AND REGULATING CLOcks. 





FRED FLETT, 
. MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
aes FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
. 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


= SEE Be EDINBURGH. 












Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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IR NOEL PATON’S LATEST WORK, 
S VADE SATANA. 


THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW AT 
DOIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERY, 90 GEORGE STREET. 


Admission 15. 





IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PickinG uP 
LiGHTS AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, OPrTIciANn, 46 PRINCES STREET. 





L GG A SB & > @& F&F, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Waccons, LorrigEs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 





STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. eccswems rece 


Su ed 


"ARABINE: MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


ELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 





ORTIMER} & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


TODD & CO., | tenia gi CROSSES, 


FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provin—E ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp ResipENTS, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 

classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 


STREET, EpinsurGu). 
LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. Apam RoLLanD. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference, M. WiGcur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


_ For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EbinsurGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Prrsonatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o a.M, till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





Second Edition, with New Preface, will be ready March 12. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By Pro- 


fessor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by Linpa VILLAR. Many Portraits 
and Illustrations. In Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


‘Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation are added the author's 
learning, research, unfailing enthusiasm restrained by scholarly feeling, and an easy 
style. . . . A book which is not likely to be forgotten.’—A theneum. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFEIN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(FouRTEENTH CENTURY). By J. J. JussERAND. Translated by Lucy 
Toutmin SmituH. Edition de Luxe, consisting of 65 Copies (50 only being for 
sale), printed on Japan paper, bound in vellum, numbered and signed. Terms 
on application. 


_ ‘Now the book appears in an English form and with its English title, very much 
increased in bulk, and one of the best illustrated volumes of the season—dressed, in 
fact, in purple and fine linen—a pleasure to handle, a joy to read; and bearing with 
it, when one gets to the end of it, a conviction that one has become a much more 
learned man than one was a week ago, for that somehow one has absorbed a great 
deal that the outer world knows little about. Pray do not order this volume at the 
library. Buy it, if you are wise ; and keep it as a joy for ever.—Dr. JEssopp, in the 
Nineteenth Century, February. 


INDIAN LIFE: Religious and Social. By JoHN CAMPBELL 


Oman, Professor of Natural Science in the Government College, Lahore. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘Full of interest and instruction. . . . The literary and scholarly qualities of the 
book are of a high order. It is a valuable contribution to the class of popular and 
yet solid works calculated to increase our knowledge of our Indian fellow-subjects.’ 
— Scotsman. 


A PLAY UPON PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


Seconp YEAR oF IssuE.—Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOVERNMENT YEAR BOOK. 188. A Yearly 


Record of the Forms and Methods of Government in Great Britain, Her 
Colonies, and Foreign Countries. Edited by Lewis SERGEANT. With an 
Introduction on the Diffusion of the Popular Government over the Surface of the 
Globe, and on the Nature and Extent of International Jurisdiction. 


Volume XIX. of ‘ The Story of the Nations.’-—Now ready. 


MEDIA. 


By Zénarwe A. RaGozin, Author of ‘ Assyria,’ ‘Chaldea,’ &c. Maps and 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


Other Volumes in the Series. 


ROME. ARTHUR GILMAN. IRELAND. Hon. Emity Law tess. 


THE JEWS. Prof. J. K. Hosmer. CHALDEA. Zfnaipe A. RaGozIN. 

CARTHAGE. Prof. A. J. CHuRCH. THE GOTHS. Henry BRADLEY. 

GERMANY. Rev. S. Barinc-Gou tp. ASSYRIA. ZéNnaiDE A. RaGozin. 

ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. Professor J.| TURKEY. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
MAHAFFY. | HOLLAND. Prof. THoRoLD RoGcErs. 

THE MOORS IN SPAIN. STANLEY LANE-| MEDILZVAL FRANCE. GusTAvE Mas- 
PooLe. SON. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. Canon Rawiinson. | PERSIA. S. G. W. BenjAMIN. 
HUNGARY. A. VAMBERY. | PHCENICIA. Canon RAWLINSON. 
THE SARACENS. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. Prospectus, &c., post free. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ts. 4d. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 188. 


THE GRAND LAMA. Illustrated. | AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
GEORGE KENNAN. Gustav Koss. 

CHRISTIAN IRELAND. Illustrated. SOMETHING ELECTRICITY IS 
CHARLES DE Kay. DOING. CHARLES BARNARD. 

YORK CATHEDRAL. Illustrated by THE RIVAL SOULS. H. S. Eb- 
Pennell. Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER. WARDS. 

DUTCH PAINTERS AT HOME. OPEN LETTERS. 
Illustrated. E. E. CHAse. BRIC-A-BRAC. 

OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. With Erc., Evc., Eve. 
Engravings. W. J. STILLMAN. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF--RETIRING FROM OLD AGE, 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ 
CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 fages) 
FORWARDED POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

This List contains upwards of 2,000 Works in GENERAL LITERATURE, 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, SCOTTISH GENEALOGY and TOPO. 
GRAPHY, RUSKINS & ARBER’'S PUBLICATIONS, and over 1,000 RECENT 
NOVELS in good condition, and now 

Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. __ ' 

,*, NEW LIBRARY LIST of the most recent Books in Circulation, also Card 
of Terms and other particulars, /ree dy Post. 

DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
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——— 


SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 90 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. — 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBtE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun DovuG as, 
at the Scots OsserverR Orricg, 9 Thistle Stre b 


et, Edinburgh. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are either 
Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


Toe MARCH NUMBER contains— 


SONNET FOR A PICTURE. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
WOOD-SOLACE. By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. 
THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. By Professor PATRICK GEDDES. With Plate. 
SKETCHES OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—I. 
Eight Illustrations. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. By Mrs. GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
BOHEMIANISM IN ANTICOLI-CORRADO.—I. By PERCY STURDER. With Six Illustrations by 
HARRINGTON MANN and PERCY STURDEE. : 
ARTIST AND AUTHOR.—I. By EsME Stuart. With /nitial by A. D. MACCORMACK, 
ETCHING AND ETCHINGS.—II. By FRANK SHORT. With Plate and Three Illustrations in Text by }. 
M‘NEIL WHISTLER, MORTIMER MENPES, and FRANK SHORT. 
THE MUSICAL AMATEUR. By JAMEs OLIPHANT. With Initial by A. D. MACCORMACK. a 
MUSICAL LIFE IN LEIPZIG. 
THE CONCERT SEASON IN GLASGOW. 
THE GHAIST O’ DENNILAIR. By ‘ WILD ROSE.’ ; 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ACTINC. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. ‘J 
NOTES. a 
PLATES. 
‘THE SNAKE-CHARMER,’ by ARTHUR MELVILLE, A.R.S.A. 3 
‘EXTERIOR,’ reproduction of Etching by JAMES M‘NEIL WHISTLER. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Sketches by HECTOR CHALMERS: A Royal Decoration: Inchmahome, A.D. 1548, by CHARLES MARTIN Harp, A.R.S.A. 
Alma—Advance of 42d Highlanders, by RoBERT GBB, R.S.A. Linn Mill, near Alloa, by LAWTON WINGATE, R.S.A. 
November, by W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A. ‘Coming in with the Tide,’ by J. CAMPBELL NosLE, A.R.S.A. Ben Vourie, 
Loch Awe, by JOHN SMART, R.S.A. Sketches by the Artists :—Bark Peeling, by W.S. MACGEORGE. Mare and Foals, 
by WILLIAM WALLS. 


RS Pine ae 


BOHEMIANISM IN ANTICOLI-CORRADO. 


Anticoli-Corrado, by HARRINGTON MANN. General Post Office, by PERcy STURDEE. ‘ Dammi un Soldo!’ A Thirteenth ; 
Century Window ; Street in Anticoli-Corrado; Swineherd, by HARRINGTON MANN. " 

One of the Thames Series, Reproduction of Etching by JAMES M‘NEIL WHISTLER. Figure of Girl, Reproduction of Drypoint i 
Etching by MORTIMER MENPES. Tail-piece, Reproduction of Etching by FRANK SHORT. Initial Letters, by A. D. 
MacCorMACK. 





The Scotsman says—‘ It is an Illustrated Magazine competing with the same class of London Monthlies, though going beyond them in 
the scope of its operations. ‘The contents of the magazine may be spoken of in terms of approval. There is a lavish prodigality displayed in 
the matter of full-page plates.’ 

The Glasgow Herald says—‘ This magazine is earning for itself a place in the esteem of all art lovers.’ 

The Artist says—‘ This is a very fine number (No. 3), in fact the best of the illustrated Art Monthlies.’ 

The Academy says—‘ The literary notes offend by their ostentatious independence.’ 


The Society Herald says—‘ As good a shillingsworth as there is in the market.’ ; 
__, Lhe Sheffield Telegraph says—‘ Luxuriously printed, and the plates are a pleasing illustration of the perfection which has been attained in k 
artistic reproduction.’ ‘ 


The Manchester Guardian says—‘ The Scottish Art Review has here a field rich in material peculiarly its own.’ 
The Liverpool Courier says—‘ The literary matter is of high quality throughout, and excellently varied.’ 





Tue ScotrisH ART REVIEW may now be had at any of the Railway Bookstalls in London, and at all the 
Principal Railway Bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom. It is also published in Melbourne and Toronto. 


A List of Back Numbers and Plates will be forwarded on application at Publishing Office. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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} # ari 
ipl IMPORTANT. 
a HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 
ie HAVE RESOLVED TO CARRY OUT 
EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THEIR SALOONS. 
. This will necessitate their VACATING A LARGE PART OF THEIR PREMISES for several months. In order to carry out th 
a Operations, and while the work is in progress, the Greater Part of their Immense Stock—much the Largest in the City—will require to be 
Me Removed to other Premises. To avoid Risk of Damage, and Save Cost of Removal, J. T. & S. have determined to have 
i A BONA-FIDE CLEARING SALE. 
VERY SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS will be made in Every Department. 
es J. T. & S., having just completed Stock-Taking, have laid aside a Large Selection of FIRST-CLASS FURNISHINGS, which in many 
cases will be offered at LESS THAN COST PRICE. 
The CABINET GOODS are guaranteed their Own Make, not the class of goods commonly got up elsewhere for Cheap Sale purposes 
‘7 For upwards of Half a Century J. T. & S. have been Manufacturers of Furniture, and their Prices will at all times compare favourabl 
a with those charged for inferior articles by second-rate houses. At present they are prepared to give y 
i REDUCTIONS OF FROM 15 TO 20 PER CENT. 
rs BRUSSELS CARPETS, Newest Desicns, from 3s. 4d. per Yard. IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS from tas, 64 
ie fe: CASH PRICES.—Storage Free until Required.—Goods Guaranteed to be Delivered in Perfect Order. ica 
ry } REMOVALS ESTIMATED AND CONTRACTED FOR. 
fh SALOONS, t10 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
1 KITCHEN RANGES 
i . 
ih CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 
: | if LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £ 3, 10s, TO £18, 105, 
it —_—- 
ie COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS, 
: i MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, I0s. TO £8, Ios. 
ia Estimates Furnished on Application. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 
ig AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
7% 85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
| powel’s C Scorcu S 
1; M‘powELL’s CELEBRATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
| as In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
He Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
i Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
i: Scotch Cakes. 
ee SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
a COCOANUT.  CARAWAY. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 
| Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 
Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 
ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
: ] 
= CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
= THE “KORASS” CARPET 
a = =. GrA<c F Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
a ie #3 ss WAN yy ML Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
ae = “4% VOWS NOS Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
q. = Z|. (3 A Sole Makers. 
f a ‘ = CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
; f if = Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
( = Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 
a z SIZES IN STOCK. 
5 G PRICE PRICE 
>| 7 ft. Gin. by6ft. . . . £016 9 i2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
7 ; oA 9,—by6, ... 110 12 ,,——by 10,, Gin, . 2 5 6 
ey = 9,,——by7,, Gin. . 1 46 I2,,——byi2,, . . . 212 6 
ie 3 .——aNe,, -.» £089 | BOs, ... 289 
10,,Ginby9,, . . . 1146 | 15,,——byl2,,... 36 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 538 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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